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the cold crisp taste, the cheerful lift of ice-cold Coca-Cola. 


Enjoy a bit of home...often. 
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 Leathernech THIS MONTH’S COVER 


An estimated 700,000 _ spectators lined 
Chicago’s Montrose Beach on July 4th to watch 
the famous 2d Battalion, Sixth Marines demon- 
strate their specialty, an amphibious assault. 
The Marines made five landings in the Great 
Lakes area this Summer to help celebrate the 
opening of the new St. Lawrence Seaway. Cover 
photo by Louis R. Lowery, Leatherneck Photo- 
graphic Director. 
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Edited by AMSgt Francis J. Kulluson 


LEATHER LACES 


Dear Sir: 

I have a question on the wearing of 
leather laces in the field boots. Can 
they be worn, or are they definitely 
non-regulation? They are carried by 
the Marine Exchanges and in some 





units the men are encouraged to wear 
them because of their strength and 


durability. I have been unable to find 

anything to clear this matter up in the 

Marine Corps Manual or the Annual 
Individual Clothing Regulation. 

IstLt R. W. Boyd 

“A” Co., Ist Antitank Bn. 

First Marine Division (Rein), FMF 

Camp Pendleton, Calif. 


@ Permanent Marine Corps Unitorm 
Board, HQMC, said: 

“The Permanent Marine Corps Uni- 
form Board has no objection to the use 
of leather laces in combat boots. Reg- 
ulations concerning this subject are 
within purview of the local comman- 
der.”’’—Ed. 


WW I COMPANY DESIGNATION 


Dear Sir: 

I am sorry to say that I do not recall 
the company numerals that composed 
the lst Battalion of the Sixth Marine 
Regiment in World War I. 


@ Head, Historical Branch, G-3, 
HQMC, informed us: 
“The components of the Ist Bat- 


talion, Sixth Marines in World War I 
were the 74th (A), 75th (B), 76th (C), 
and 95th (D) Companies.”’—Ed. 


MEDICAL FACILITIES FOR USMC 


Dear Sir: 

I read in the May 23 issue of Navy 
Times, that the Naval Hospital Corps 
was founded in 1898 and that the Ma- 
rine Corps was made part of the Navy 
in 1834. 

Prior to the founding of the Hospital 
Corps in 1898, did the Marine Corps 
have any doctors or any type of medi- 
cal personnel with them on such expe- 
ditions as those undertaken in Georgia 
and Florida during the Indian Wars in 


the 1830s? If so, were such personnel in 
the Navy or the Marine Corps? 

I know that the Marine Corps is not 
part of the Navy now, as it is com- 
monly thought, but is a_ separate 
branch, as is the Navy, in the Naval 
Service or Navy Department, each 
having a separate boss, the Comman- 
dant and the Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions, who are co-equal and answer 
only to the Secretary of the Navy. 

If the Marine Corps was made “part 
of the Navy” in 1834, what was its 
status prior to that year and up until 





1947 (I believe) when the Marine Corps 
achieved its present status. 
Name withheld by request 


@ Head, Historical Branch, G-3, gave 
us this information: 

“The existence of regular medical 
service in the Navy long antedates the 
establishment of the Hospital Corps in 
1898. Naval medical personnel have 

TURN PAGE 


























"Yes sir, if I'd stayed in I'd have retired 
on twenty this month 
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SOUND OFF (cont.) 


ministered to the Marine Corps’ needs 
in every battle and capaign since 1798, 
including the Florida Indian War expe- 
ditions. 

“Prior to 1834, the Marine Corps 
was considered to be distinct from the 
other services. Because of the vague- 
ness of the law of 1798 which had 
established the Corps, some officials 
held that the Marine Corps was legally 
and administratively a part of the 
Army, others that it belonged to the 


Navy, and still others that it was 
independent of both the War and Navy 
Departments. The law of 1834 was 


designed to end this confusion. 

“The present of the Marine 
Corps is well described in the following 
passages from The Marine Offficer’s 
Guide, pp. 72-74: 

“The Marine Corps is one of the 
four Armed Services (Army, Marine 
Corps, Navy, and Air Force) which, 
with the Coast Guard (when attached to 
the Naval Establishment in time of 
War) comprise the Armed Forces of the 
United States. . . . Side by side with 
the Navy, the Marine Corps is one oft 
the two military services in the Naval 
Establishment, under direct control and 
supervision of the 
Navy. 


status 


Secretary of the 


“As a command assistant, the Com- 
mandant reports directly to the Secre- 
tary of the Navy in matters pertaining 
to the Marine Corps, just as the other 
command assistant, the Chief of Naval 
Operations, reports to the Secretary in 
Navy matters. When the Secretary so 
directs, however, the Chief of Naval 
Operations may function as the Secre- 
tary’s executive, and, under those cir- 
cumstances, the Commandant may ac- 
cept the CNO orders expressly 
given in the name of the Secretary.” 
—Ed. 


from 





INFORMATION WANTED 


A historical review of the U. S. 
Naval Training Center, Bainbridge, 
Md. is being prepared. It would be 
greatly appreciated if anyone having 
information and/or pictures of his- 
torical interest pertaining to the U. S. 
Naval Training Center, and its sub- 
ordinate commands, would send same 
to the Public Information Officer, 
U. S. Naval Training Center, Bain- 
bridge, Md. Of particular impor- 
tance is information about WW II 
activities at Bainbridge; the U. S. 
Naval Separation Center,  Bain- 
bridge; U. S. Marine Barracks, Bain- 
bridge; Physical Instructor School, 
Bainbridge; and Recruit Training 
Command, Bainbridge. 











HISTORIC DOCUMENT 


Dear Sir: 

I am taking the liberty of writing to 
you not with a “gripe,” but in hopes of 
obtaining some information. 

Recently in a discussion with an of- 
ficer from Headquarters, Marine Corps, 
it was brought to my attention that I 





should write to ‘Sound Off” in hopes 
of obtaining some information on a 
document which I have in my posses- 
sion. 

The document is a U. S. Marine 
Corps discharge certificate dated 27 
June, 1865, belonging to a Private 
Thomas Gibney who was discharged at 
Boston, Mass. It is signed by Jacob 
Zeilin, Colonel, Commandant of the 
Marine Corps and Charles G. McCaw- 
ley, who later became the eighth Com- 
mandant of the Marine Corps. 

I feel that the age of the discharge 


may have no historical significance but 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 7) 
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47-52 ounce Adjustable Weight, 22 Long Rifle. List $85.00 
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Magazines $2.98 
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Telephone: 
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Showroom: #1 Woodland Drive 
Triangle, Virginia 


Special Distributors for Winchester-Western, Marlin, Smith & Wesson, High Standard, 
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Leatherneck receives many letters 
requesting information concerning 


members of the Marine Corps, and 
other branches of the service. Con- 


densations of these letters are pub- 
lished in this column as a service to 
our readers. 

To avoid errors, all names and 
addresses must be printed or typed. 





Cpl John Seanlon, First Commando 
Corps, Georges Heights, Mosman, Syd- 
ney, Australia, to hear from anyone 
he served with in Korea. 


Miss Shirley A. Arcuri, 280 Waverly 
Ave., Patchogue, N. Y., to hear from 















In a special 
competition. From the 723 designs sub- 
mitted, a board of officers selected this 
ring as most fitting to represent the his- 
torical tradition and esprit de corps of 
America's professional fighting man—the 
United States Marine. 


flag raising. 


MONEY BACK 
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| 
| NAME 
If you wish to order your 
ring by mail, fill in this cou- | ADDRESS 
pon and send it to us at once. | 
If you are not more than 
satisfied with your ring, we | 
will refund your money. | 
| 
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Your Size 


cluded. No C.O.D. 


Ring size 
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77 MARINE CORPS RING 


DESIGNED BY MARINES 


This beautiful signet has been adopted officially by 
the Marine Corps League as the mark of the fighting 
Marine. A finely tooled gold Marine Corps emblem 
mounted on a red ruby stone, flanked by detailed 
modelings of historic Tun Tavern and the Iwo Jima 
The quality and distinctive character 
of this ring make it a lifetime souvenir of which 
any Marine can be proud. 


AVAILABLE AT YOUR OWN POST EXCHANGE 


TO: CREST-CRAFT COMPANY 
4625 RED BANK ROAD, CINCINNATI 27, OHIO 


Her Size 
Postage and Federal tax in- 


Cut narrow strip of paper so that ends meet snugly around your finger 


CITY & STATE 


[] $25 for 10K [} $14 for Ster- [] $17 for 10 K Gold 
Gold Men’s ing Men’‘s Marine ‘‘Sweet- 
Ring. Ring. Ring. 


Mail with order. 








Pvt DAWSON, whose last known ad- 
dress was MCRDep, Parris Island, S.C. 


Cpl Harold J. Fischer, MP Co., MCB, 


Camp Lejeune, N. C., to hear from 
Set WILSON, whose last known ad- 
dress was “C” Co., 1st Bn., Ninth 


Marines, Third Marine Division. 


ASSgt Carl Loker, Marine Corps 
Recruiting Station, Post Office Building, 
York, Pa.; to from John’ V. 
FRAZER or anyone knowing his where- 
abouts. 


hear 


49 


Larry Ransom, Route #2, Bates Rd., 
Medina, N. Y., to hear from Henry 
Karr ALLEN, who was stationed at 


Camp Pendleton, Calif. in 1958. 


ASSet A. P. Jackson, Marine Detach- 
ment, USS YORKTOWN (CVS-10) 
FPO, San Francisco, Calif., to 

from ASSgt Len E, PIERCE, 
whose last known address was Marine 
Barracks, Navy Activities, Port Ly- 
autey, Morocco, FPO, New York, N. Y., 
or anyone knowing his whereabouts. 


c/o 
hear 


SP-4 Benjamin <A. Moseley, RA 
14672746, HQ & Co “A” (Main Spt) 
801st Maint. Bn., (Abn. Div.) Support 
Group, 101st Airborne Division, Ft. 
Campbell, Ky., to hear from Donald O. 
SAUNCHEGROW and Charles MEADE, 
or anyone he with from 1949 
through 1955. 


served 


Former Marine Arthur J. Stanton, 
807 Ivywood Dr., Dallas 32, Texas, to 
hear from Guy R. GILSON and Donald 
E. ROUDEBUSH 
in “i” ‘Ca., 


who he served with 
2d Bn., Twenty Eighth Ma- 


rines, Fifth Marine Division in 1944 
and 1945. 

TSgt Willie T. Hughes, Jr., (Retd) 
to hear from Capt John COBB, TSgt 
LAWSON, and Bob SMITH or any 
other men he served with a Camp 
Lejeune, N. C., from 1948 through 
1952. 

ASgt Yancy G. Fee, “F” Co., HqBn., 
HQMC, Henderson Hall, Arlington, Va.. 
to hear from Sgt Donald J. MeMAN- 
AMA whose last known address was 


Quantico, Va., or 
whereabouts. 


anyone knowing his 


Marine Arthur D. Tufts, 
2323 Kilpatrick Ave., Erie, Pa., to hear 
from AGySgt Henry T. DIXON, who 
was last known to be serving at the 
Marine Corps Recruiting Station, New- 
port News, Va., and from AMSet John 
LYNCH, who last 


Former 


was known to be 


serving at the Marine Corps Recruiting 
Station, Boston, Mass. 


END 
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SOUND OFF 


[continued from page 4] 


the seventh and eighth Commandants of 
the Marine Corps might make it of 
some historical value. The discharge is 
in fair shape and is mounted on a piece 
of silk with an account of the man’s 
pay and allowances. 

I am very interested in finding out 
if this document has any historical 
value to the Marine Corps and if so, 
whom should I contact? 

AGySgt Arthur H. Field, Jr. 
USMC Recruiting Station 
Rm. 1-W, 346 Broadway 
New York 13, N.Y. 


® Head, Historical Branch, G-3, HQ- 
MC, sent us this reply to your query: 

“The Historical Branch, G-3 Divi- 
sion, would be very happy to receive 
the discharge certificate in AGySgt 
Field’s possession should he care to 
donate it. Such items are rare in our 
Historical Archives. They also are often 
very interesting when used in the dis- 





Regulation 


Name 
Stamp 


size 1/4” to 1/2” 


Price $1.00 
or 
Two for $1.75 


Please state name, address 


and size desired 


THE STAMP HOUSE 
Box 434 





plays set up by the Marine Corps 
TURN PAGE 





Yukon. Florida 





booklet- 
prospectus Ze 


describes 
Aviation- 
Electronics- Electrical 


Equipment Shares 
of GROUP SECURITIES, INC. 


A mutual fund offering an 
investment in the growth 
possibilities of selected com- 
mon stocks of the aviation— 
electronics—electrical equip- 
ment industries. 





Name 





Address 





City. 


State 





Mail to: 

Mr. Rudolph Turck 
“c/o Chilson, Newberry 
& Company 
48 Main Street 
UPO Box 553 
Kingston, New York 
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| Gillette Apuiite Razor 


ERE IT IS...the greatest ad- 


————————') 








vance in shaving comfort 





since the invention of the safety 
razor. It’s the Gillette Adjust- 
able! The micrometer dial gives 
you 9 different degrees of edge 
exposure and edgeangle. There’s 
a setting that delivers you com- 
fort that’s all but unbelievable. ‘—; 

Buy the Gillette Adjustable. f 
Try it. If you don’t agree it \ 
gives you shaving comfort never 
before possible, you get back 
every cent you paid. 





BLADE EDGE AT MAXIMUM EXPOSURE 


BLADE EDGE AT [in ieee oe 
MINIMUM EXPOSURE a Oo iis , 
wel anv 
a Al bees ors 


ADJUSTING COLLAR raises and 
lowers upper assembly to increase 

or decrease blade edge exposure 
and alter shaving angle. There’s a f 
Setting from 1 to9 that matches 
your skin and beard exactly. 
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THRIFTIEST WAY 
TO ANYWHERE 





Head this sleek Triumph 
Thunderbird toward anywhere! 
You'll be there quicker than 
you can say, Shores of Tripoli. 
And at a cost that makes a 
Marine pay envelope smile. 
Fully powered, smooth running, 
easy handling. Triumph is the 
way to travel. Makes sense for 
one or two. Owning one is much 


easier than you think. 
See your nearest 
Triumph dealer. 
fj 
f SEND COUPON 
. TO NEAREST 
i ADDRESS! 


In the West: In the East: 

JOHNSON MOTORS, INC. THE TRIUMPH CORPORATION 

267 W. Colorado St., Towson, Baltimore 4, Md. 
Pasadena 1, Cal. 

FREE: Please send me the new 1959 full-color Triumph catalog 
showing your complete line of models. 

. () Check here if you wish the name, address and telephone 
e number of your nearest authorized TRIUMPH dealer. 
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YOUR OWN PERSONALIZED 
MUG!! 

A souvenir every Marine will 

want and treasure . .. wonderful 

as a gift for dad, mother, the girl 

friend. Get a complete set for 


your home, club, office, recrea- 
tion room. 





ONLY 
$2.98 


Postage Prepaid 


Name, emblem and banding in 22K gold. 
Mug of the finest china. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed or money refunded. 


ORDER YOUR MUG NOW .... OR WRITE ABOUT QUANTITY PRICES. 


Please Print Plainly 


MAME... — ae 
ADDRESS — = ae 
CITY .- - ZONE STATE ox 
Number of Amount enclosed SORRY 
Mugs desired —____ @ $2.98 ea. NO C.O.D. 
ORDERS 


P.O. Box 337, Station A, 
East Liverpool, Ohio 
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SOUND OFF (cont.) 


Museum, another agency of the His- 
torical Branch. 

“The address to which the certificate 
should be sent ts: 

Commandant of the Marine Corps 

(Code A03D ) 
Headquarters, U. S. Marine Corps 
Washington 25, D. C.” 
—Ed. 


TRANSFER TO FMCR 


Dear Sir: 

I would like some information on 
transferring to the Fleet Marine Corps 
Reserve. I first joined the Marine Corps 
on September 19, 1940, and served four 





years but was held for the Convenience 
of the Government (COG) until No- 
vember 6, 1945. 

[ shipped back in the Corps about 
1, months later. I also shipped over 
ahead of time in February, 


2 
a year 
1955. 

I would like to know what is the 
earliest date I can transfer to the Fleet 
Marine Corps Reserve and what will 
my retirement pay be? Also, will I 
have to make up the 2!4 months I was 
out and will shipping 
ahead of time have any bearing on my 
transfer to the FMCR? 

AMSegt C. S. Lambert 
U. S. Naval Hospital 
Fla. 


over a year 


Jacksonville, 


@ Separation and Retirement Branch, 
HQMC, had this to say: 

‘““AMSést Lambert will be eligible for 
the Fleet Marine Corps 
Reserve upon completion of 191% 


transfer to 
years 
of active Federal Service, as set forth 
in paragraph 10408, 
Manual. transfer to 


Marine Corps 
the Fleet 
Marine Corps Reserve he would be in 


Upon 


receipt of retainer pay computed at the 
rate of 214% of his basic pay at the 
time of transfer multiplied by the num- 
With 1914 


years service this amounts to 50% of 


ber of years active service. 


the basic pay. 


“The two and one-half months be- 
tween contracts is not creditable, as 
only active military service may be 
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used. Shipping over a year ahead of 
time has no bearing on transfer to the 
Fleet Marine Corps Reserve.’—Ed. 


SURPLUS AIMING CIRCLE 


Dear Sir: 

Would you please advise me as to 
where I could buy a used aiming circle 
similar to those we used with the 81- 





mm. and 4.2 mortars? Could you ad- 
vise what prices are on either used or 
new ones and where I can _ purchase 
one? 

John W. Tatum 
Coaling, Ala. 


@ Head, Redistribution and Disposal 


Section, Supply Department, HQMC, 
TURN PAGE 
e © 






Don’t 
even 
MENTION 
that 
word! 


“Frightened to death"’ is no fig- 
ure of speech where cancer is 
concerned. Each year thousands 
of Americans lose their lives 
needlessly because they were too 
terrified about cancer to even 
learn facts which could have 
saved their lives! Learn how 

to protect yourself and your 
family by writing to ‘‘Cancer,”’ 
c/o your local post office. 
American Cancer Society 3° 












OWN A 
WESTERN RANCH 


AT i PRICE & TERMS 
YOU CAN AFFORD! 


Select and buy DIRECTLY THRU THE MAIL 
5 to 320 acre cattle, lake and river front 
Valiey arid- Mountain Ranch Sites. 


CALIFORNIA 
OREGON - WASHINGTON 


Farm and Ranch sites low as $25 per acre. 
Easy Terms start at $50 down and $25 month. 











IT’S FREE 
OUR NEW BOOKLET 
DESCRIBING 
THE CAL-ORE RANCH 
OWNERSHIP PLAN 


Makes EVERY SERVICEMAN ELIGIBLE to 
Own A Cal-Ore Ranch. Write today 


CAL-ORE RANCHES 


8512-LX Whitworth Los Angeles 35, Calif. 


AMERICA’S FINEST — 
OFFICERS’ EQUIPMENT 


SERVING SINCE 1940 


DEALER—-MANUFACTURER— 
IMPORTER—FINEST QUALITY 


Badges—Belts—Caps—Gloves 
—lInsignia—Shirts— Chevrons 
—Swords—Swageger Sticks and 
other items necessary to the 
serviceman. 


America’s finest and most com- 


plete line of uniform acces- 
sories. U.S. Distributor and 
Representative for Japanese 


Swords and Swagger Sticks. 
oe pe 


gt EICERs, 


Sar 


MADISON, NEW JERSEY 














tL Quan Resilient Coli Stainless Steel 


CLASP-ON WATCH BAND FOR MEN 





No. 4A Resilient stainless steel $1Q 


band, smartly tailored design _— Tax incl. 
1/20 12 Kt. gold filled adjustable clips 


No. 4 All 10 Kt. Tempered solid $9500 
yellow gold with adjustable clips — Tax Incl. 


No. 1 “Serutce Wlodel”’ 
Resilient Surgical Stainless steel 
with adjustable plain clips...... $450 
Order now. Small—Medium—Large 
5/8" and 11/16" lug widths 
The ORIGINAL DON JUAN wrist band is a revo- 
lutionary patented development in a clasp- 
on type watch band. No other band like it. 
© Shaped to fit the contour of the wrist 
© Comfortable in all climates. 
AT YOUR JEWELER OR WRITE DIRECT 


Send for FREE descriptive brochure 


Dow Yaar WAICH BANDS 


\ 29 E. MADISON ST. CHICAGO 2, ut. J 








For the PROUD 
MARINE | 
only the Highest Quality. 
Heavy Bronze and Solid 
Mahogany, Hand Finished. 





+307 (shown here) Plaque 11x12” 


$14.69 
3104 Plaque size 6”x7” $7.25 

Book Loose 
Ends Emblem 
Highly Solid 
Polished Bronze 
Bronze 4x4 
6"x6” $4.65 
$19.80 6" x6’ 

set $6.65 

of Chrome 

2. $.50 ex. 

Cast Alum. Car Plate Attached 


Gold Emb. Raised silver letters 
U.S. Marine Corps $5.98 


Send Check or Money Order To: 
HYPA-PRODUCTS 
35 Worley St. Boston 32, Mass. 


Brochures available upon request. 




















"It says right here—'The individual foxhole provides 
protection against small arms fire, artillery 
shell fragments, airplane fire or bombing, 
and the crushing action 
of tanks’ !" 


Leatherneck Magazine 











SOUND OFF (cont.) 


answered your question as follows: 
“This Headquarters does not main- 
tain a centralized list of material avail- 
able for sale at selling activities. How- 
ever, it is understood that the Marine 
Corps, in addition to the other services 
using mortars, has been disposing of 
surplus aiming equipment and_ will 
undoubtedly continue to do so. To } 
receive invitations to bid on sales of 
this type of equipment it is suggested 
that the inquirer write to various sell- 
ing activities requesting that his name 
be placed on their mailing lists. Ma- 
rine Corps selling activities are: 
Marine Corps Supply Center, 
Barstow, Calif. 
Marine Corps Supply Center, 
Albany, Ga. 
Marine Corps Base, Camp Lejeune, 
A Ox 
Marine Corps Base, Camp Pendleton, 
Calit. 3 
Marine Corps Schools, Quantico, Va. 
Marine Corps Recruit Depot, Parris 
Island, S. C. 
A booklet entitled How To Buy Sur- 
plus Personal Property From the U. S. 











Established 1918 


A. M. Bolognese & Sons 


TAILOR AND HABERDASHER, QUANTICO, VIRGINIA 


Full Dress Uniforms and Civilian Evening Clothes A Specialty. 
Let us mount your medals and fill your insignia and ornament needs. 
Summer Service Gabardines for immediately delivery: Winter Service 


Blouse $74.50 Jacket & Trousers $95.00 
Trousers, $25.00 Coat & Trousers 109.50 
Gabardine Tan Topcoat 90.00 


Blue and white evening dress uniform with accessories: 2 shirts, 2 collars, tie, studs, 
cummerbund, vest, all miniature medals mounted, buttons, and white gloves. $300.00 
Shirts: Dacron & Cotton $8.50 Dacron & Wool $16.50 
Campaign Hats 





(Add $2 for trans.) Engraved Swagger Stick a Swords & Accessories 
Officer -_ $1450 «$12.95 | | s«$90.00 
Enlisted a ~ 11.50 ee se — 795 | Pe) 60.00 
Engraved Calling Cards with Plate: Officers $12 Wives $8 

CUSTOMER ORDER BLANK | 
PLEASE PRINT — FILL ALL BLANKS | 





SHOE REPAIRING, USING O’SULLIVAN AMERICA’S No. 1 HEEL 
(ORTHOPEDIC WORK DONE) 
Any time you are in urgent need of uniform articles, 
call or wire by Western Union. 

















Army, U. S. Navy, U. S. Air Force, @neneanrekrerrereerektre eee eee RRR RARER Re EKER Ee RR ERE KE Ee 


U. S. Marine Corps—March, 1959, 


® e 
gives the location of all Department Brasso shine is 
of Detense selling activities and should 


prove of interest to the prospective pur- 


chaser. This is for sale by the Super- ( 
intendent of Documents, U. S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, 8 


D. C., price 15 cents.—Ed. 








DRAFTEES IN WW Il 


Dear Sir: 

A few friends and I were having an | 
argument concerning drafting during 
World War II. My claim is that over 
50 per cent of the Marines in service 





(CONTINUED ON PAGE 14) 

















Save °I= by ordering 
now: 





geacenass eVKRd MOAT 


ERE, AT LAST, is the book you’ve been waiting for! An American 

saga from the birth of’ our country to the present era of the 
hydrogen bomb, this is the full, lavishly illustrated story of the men 
and women of the United States Marines. Here are the names no 
Marine can ever forget: Okinawa, Saipan, Belleau Wood, Vera Cruz, 
Chapultepec, Iwo Jima, Guadalcanal, Nicaragua, Korea... 

A revealing text, drawings, photographs and paintings —all are 
combined to trace the growth of the Corps from the rough-and-ready 
days to a modern fighting force. This book is possible only because 
the Marine Corps generously opened its records and picture collections 
to the editor, an official Corps historian. 

Scheduled for publication on September 28 at $10.00, THE UNITED 
STATES MARINES will be available to the general public before that 
date for only $8.50. From these prices, however, readers of the 
Leatherneck Magazine can deduct a special discount — making the 
price to them $8.50 and the special introductory price $7.65. Place 
your order today for the one book you'll read, re-read, and treasure 
for the rest of your life. 
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242 pages © Deluxe, oversize 
8" x 11” format 
© 434 illustrations 


’ - Send your check or money order for 
e ni e a eS arines $7.65 (after September 28, 1959, 


send $8.50) to: 
A PICTORIAL HISTORY BY LYNN MONTROSS The Leatherneck 
With an Introduction by Senator Paul H. Douglas, Lt. Col., USMCR (Ret.) 


Bookshop 


Box 1918, Washington 13, D.C. 





























ORDERED TO LEJEUNE??? 
VISITING LEJEUNE??? 


Arrange accommodations in advance 
with MSet. & Mrs. W. R. Letson, 
owners and operators of THE 
COASTAL Motel. Located one mile 
south of Jacksonville, conveniently 
centered to all parts of Camp Lejeune. 
25 new modern units each featuring a 
kitchenette. Free room TV and year- 
round air conditioning. Family accom- 
modations. Reasonable rates. Phone 
4945. 


COASTAL MOTEL 
Jacksonville, N. C. 





Whenever your 
INSIGNIA 


Bears the 


You Possess an Officially 
Approved Gold Filled and/or 
Sterling Silver Rhodium Finish Emblem 


Where 
QUALITY 
is 


FOREMOST 


Hilborn Hamburger, Inc. 
15 East 26th Street, 
New York 10, N. Y. 








Don’t Deep-six 
This 
Leatherneck! 


Get yourself a BINDER 
and save your copies for 
reference when that brew- 
time argument gets hot. 
Turn to page 75 for the 
details on Leatherneck’s 
BINDER OFFER 











1. The squad proper consists 
of a squad leader and ——___ 
men. 


(a) 12 
(b) 7 
(c) 8 


2. The squad leader, when in 
ranks, is posted as —____. 


(a) the left man in the 


front rank 

(b) the right man in the 
front rank 

(c) the left man in the 
rear rank 


3. To form the squad before 
the permanent organization has 
been made, the commander 
places himself —______ paces in 
front of where the center of the 
squad is to be. 


(a) six 
(b) three 
(c) four 


4. To align the squad, the com- 
mand is San 


(a) Right Dress 
(b) Dress Right 
(c) Dress Right, Dress 


5. In executing Open Ranks, 
March, on the _ — count 
after the command, March, both 
ranks take up the dress. 


(a) third 
(b) fifth 
(c) sixth 


6. At the command Right (left) 
Turn, March, the pivot man 
faces to the right (left) in 
marching, takes one full step 


and _______ half steps. 


(a) 9 











(b) 10 

(c) 8 
7. At the command, Squad 
Right About, March, at the 
command March, the front rank 
executes Squad Right. On the 


___. count the front rank 
executes a second squad right. 


(a) 5th 
(b) 6th 
(c) 11th 


8. Being in column, in the move- 
ment Squads right, the leading 
platoon guide (guide is right) 
takes _________ step(s) forward, 
faces to the right in marching, 
and marks time. 


(a) one 
(b) two 
(c) three 


9. The platoon being in line, 
to turn the platoon, the com- 
mand is... 


(a) Column right (left) 
March 

(b) Platoon right (left) 
turn, March 

(c) Platoon right (left) 
March 


10. The platoon being in a col- 
umn of squads to form line on 
right or left, at the command, 
On Right Into Line, the squad 
leader of the leading squad 


commands 


(a) Column right 
(b) Right turn 
(c) Squads right 


See answers on page 93. Score 
10 points for each answer; 10 to 
30 Fair; 40 to 60 Good; 70 to 
80 Excellent; 90 to 100 Out- 
standing. 





























When the Ist Squad. Ist 
Platoon, Hotel Co., charged out 
of its LCVP to make a landing 
in Milwaukee during OPERA- 
TION INLAND SEAS, they were 
under the close serutiny of a 
grizzled old-timer who had 
been standing quietly behind 
the ropes of the spectator area. 
Suddenly the veteran exploded 
like a punctured beach ball. 
*Lookit, lookit.”” he screeched. 
“See that eightball? He’s strag- 
glin’... He’s gonna foul up the 
whole operation!” 

Moments later, the old-timer 
was sitting in the sand, rubbing 
his eyes. They needed fixing 
because they had just played a 
trick on him. As a veteran of 
several Pacific landings, he had 
booted a few guys in his outfit 
for straggling, but what had 
floored him was the sight of 
this same “eightball” not only 
bringing up the rear—but not 
even carrying a weapon! There 
was only a camera slung around 
the neck. 

It had proved too much for 
the old warhorse. It was doubt- 
ful he’d ever recover from the 
shock. 


Perhaps the old-timer’s shock 
could have been cushioned had 
he taken up his post on the 


A famous "'straggler'’ followed the Marines ashore in Milwaukee 


beach at 0530 the morning of 
the landing. Had he been par- 
ticularly observant, he would 
have seen a_ photographer, 
dressed in Marine utilities. 
climb aboard a helicopter and 
head for one of the ships 
anchored off shore. He most 
certainly would have noted, too, 
that the  photographer—al- 
though resembling the other 
troops—was considerably smal- 
ler than the average Marine. 

Had he trained his binoculars 
on the USS Cambria when the 
Marines went over the side and 
down the net, he might have 
grudgingly admitted to himself 
that the troops had been pretty 
well trained. They moved fast. 
And there was that photog- 
rapher again, straggling down 
the net... last aboard the boat 
... last to hit the beach. 


The Old 


Sarge had never 
seen that photographer  run- 


ning around when he’d been 
honchoing a platoon in the 
Pacific. It was funny their paths 
had never crossed. The photog- 
rapher had made a landing on 
Iwo, another on Okinawa. 
There had been others: PAC- 


TRAEX 56L off San Clemente; 





the Sixth Fleet Marines on 
Rhodes in 1956; Crete and 
Lebanon in 1958—and some 


Behind the Lines... 


exclusive photographie cover- 
age of Castro’s revolution in 


Cuba. 


As the Marines secured their 

landing in Milwaukee, the ever- 
t 

present lens snapper crept up 


on the sand and = sat down 
wearily. Removing the faded 
utility cap, the photographer 


absent-mindedly exposed =a 
hairdo that was anything but 
G.I.; Marines don’t wear buns 
on the back of their heads! 

A bystander whistled. “I 
shoulda known . . . That's 


Dickey Chapelle!” 





Dickey Chapelle 


He was right. Miss Chapelle 
—foreign correspondent, globe- 
trotting = writer/photographer 
and unofficial chronicler of Ma- 
rine Corps events—had just 
completed another landing with 
the U.S. Marines. 

A faint wisp of perfume 
hung over the beach. Down- 
wind, the Old Sarge lifted his 
head and sniffed the air sus- 
piciously .... 


fj 


ASSISTANT MANAGING EDITOR 





















e Research 
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SOUND OFF 


[continued from page 11 | 


during the war were drafted. My friends 
disagree, claiming that the majority of 
Marines were. volunteers. Who is cor- 
rect? 
ASgt R. J. Mullin 
“B” Co. 2 A/T Bn., 2d MAD 
Camp Lejeune, N. C. 


@ Head, Historical Branch, G-3, 
HQMC, said: 

“Approximately 43% of the men who 
entered the Marine Corps during World 


War II were drattees.’’—Ed. 


USMCR LAPEL BUTTON 


Dear Sir: 

Being that I am no longer in the 
Marine Corps Reserve, am I still al- 
lowed to wear my USMCR lapel but- 
ton while wearing civilian clothes? 

A/3c M. E. Page, USAF 
363 C. L. M. S., Box 422 
Shaw A.F.B., S. C. 


@ Decorations and Medals Branch, 


Personnel Department, HQMC, told us: 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 77) 
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access to all points of interest. 
phones, free T.V. and continental breakfast. 
fine Restaurants, Bowling Alleys and Cocktail Lounges. 


rates etc. 
For room reservation, call or write 


PHONE CYPRESS 8-8364 


PACIFIC SERVICES 
(In connection with Motel) 


four hours daily. 
Featuring four hour valet service and the best of cleaning and pressing. 
Pacific Services Provide: 


PHONE CYPRESS 8-6060 





“OPPOSITE MARINE BASE" 
4101 Pacific Highway, San Diego 1, California 


e aa ctf Rest TMlotel — 


Headquarters for Traveling Marines, their families and friends. In the center of the city, with easy 
For you, the family or group, we have singles, doubles and family type accommodations with room 
The rates are reasonable, service is good with a friendly atmosphere. Adjacent to the motel are 


If you are planning on moving to San Diego write us for latest information regarding housing, rentals, 
4101 PACIFIC HIGHWAY, SAN DIEGO, CALIF. 


Is one of the finest and most modern laundry and cleaning establishments in the west, in operation twenty 


Mens Shop: Barber Shop: Coffee Shop. 
4085 PACIFIC HIGHWAY, SAN DIEGO 1, CALIF. 
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The Corps’ 22d Commandant 


AJOR GENERAL David M. 

M Shoup, holder of the Medal 

of Honor and the British 
Distinguished Service Order for World 
War II heroism at Tarawa, was selected 
by President Dwight D. Eisenhower to 
represent the U. S. Marine Corps as 
its 22d Commandant. 

Described as a stocky, taciturn and 
sharpwitted man, Gen Shoup has been 
called “tough”, “fearless” and a “Ma- 
rine’s Marine.” 

In his announcement of the appoint- 
ment, President Eisenhower commented 
that Gen Shoup’s nomination to succeed 
General Randolph McC. Pate as the 
Corps’ Chief would go to the Senate 
soon. The announcement was received 
from the Pentagon at 4 p.m., August 13. 

Commenting on his selection for 
Commandant, Gen Shoup is quoted as 
saying, “One can attain a considerable 
height in this life, if he has an angel 
for a mother and an angel for a wife.” 

Presently serving as Commanding 
General, Marine Corps Recruit Depot, 
Parris Island, $.C., Gen Shoup won the 
Nation’s highest honor while a colonel, 
commanding the Second Marines, Sec- 
ond Marine Division, when he led the 
troops into action against the Japanese 
at Betio, one of the most bitterly con- 
tested actions of the Tarawa Atoll. 

Accompanying the award, presented 
on Jan. 22, 1945, by the late James V. 
Forrestal, then Secretary of the Navy, 
was a citation which read in part: 

“Although severely shocked by an 
exploding shell soon after landing at the 
pier, and suffering from a serious pain- 
ful leg wound which had become in- 
fected, Col Shoup fearlessly exposed 
himself to the terrific relentless artillery, 
machine gun and rifle fire from hostile 
shore emplacements and, rallying his 
hesitant troops by his own inspiring 
heroism, gallantly led them across the 
fringing reefs to charge the heavily for- 
tified island and reinforced our hard- 
pressed, thinly-held lines. Upon ar- 
rival at the shore, he assumed command 
of all landed troops and, working with- 
out rest under constant, withering 
enemy fire during the next two days 
conducted smashing attacks against un- 
believably strong and fanatically de- 
fended Japanese positions despite in- 
numerable obstacles and heavy casual- 
ties. 

“By his brilliant leadership, daring 
tactics, and selfless devotion to duty, 
Col Shoup was largely responsible for 
the final, decisive defeat of the enemy.” 


. ficer of the Second Marine 





Major General David M. Shoup 


In addition to the Medal of Honor, 
25th to be awarded a Marine, he re- 
ceived a second Purple Heart for 
wounds received at Tarawa. 

Gen Shoup received the Legion of 
Merit with Combat “V” for outstanding 
service as Operations and Training Of- 
Division 
during its preparations for the Island 
Campaign, and his first Purple Heart 
for wounds received in 1943, while 
serving as an observer in the New 
Georgia operation. 

He received a second Legion of Merit 
for service from June to August, 1944, 
while serving as Chief of Staff, Second 


Division, in the Saipan and Tinian 
campaigns. 
The general, a 1926 graduate of 


DePauw University, Greencastle, Ind., 
was born December 30, 1904, at Battle 
Ground, Ind., site of Gen William H. 
Harrison’s Tippecanoe victory over the 
Indian chief Tecumseh. Here he re- 
ceived his early education. 

Serving as a Second Lieutenant in 
the Army Infantry Reserve, he resigned 
his commission after one month to be- 
come a Marine Second Lieutenant on 
June 26, 1926, and was ordered to Basic 
School, Philadelphia Navy Yard. 


During his instruction at Basic 
School, he was ordered to temporary 
duty elsewhere in the United States, 
and then to expeditionary duty in 
China during the larger portion of 1927. 
He returned to the U.S., and was able 
to once again commence his training 
from which he graduated in 1928. 

During the years between his Basic 
School graduation and Sept., 1955, when 
Gen Shoup was promoted to his present 
rank, his Marine Corps duty reads like 
a combination history and geography 
book. 

Medals and decorations worn by the 
general include: the Medal of Honor, 
the Legion of Merit with gold star in 
lieu of a second award, the Letter of 
Commendation with commendation rib- 
bon, the Purple Heart with a gold star 
in lieu of a second award, the Presi- 


dential Unit Citation, the Yangtze 
Service Medal, the Expeditionary 
Medal, the American Defense Service 


Medal with base clasp, the European- 
African-Middle Eastern Area Campaign 
Medal, the Asiatic-Pacific Area Cam- 
paign Medal with four bronze stars, the 
American Campaign Medal, the World 
War II Victory Medal, the National 
Defense Service Medal, and the British 
Distinguished Service Order. END 
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Task Force 47, with the 2d Battalion, Sixthy., 


the opening of the St. Lawrence Seawo},,.. 


by R. D. Lyons 


Photos by 
Louis R. Lowery 


Leatherneck Photographic Director 





HERE ARE some strange- 
looking tracks on _ the 
beaches of Chicago and 


T 


Milwaukee. 


These unpatterned scratchings, if 
discovered by an early morning 
dunker, could cause him to yelp 


“Abominable Snowman!” while laying 
down some widely spaced tracks of 
his own. On the other hand, if curi- 
osity were to cause him to stand rooted, 
he could arrive at another, more mysti- 
fying, conclusion. Those little men 
from Mars.... 

Fortunately, for the one—or possibly 
two—Midwesterners who did not go to 
the beach in Chicago on July 4th, or 
Milwaukee on July 8th, there is a 
perfectly plausible explanation. Those 


crisscrosses, zigzags, and deeply im- 
bedded footprints in the sand were left 
there by a highly versatile, now de- 
classified, weapon called a ‘“Boon- 
docker, Mark I.” It’s employed ex- 
clusively by a friendly organization, 
duly licensed to carry weapons with 
which it defends the peace. It has a 
patented trademark—the United States 
Marine Corps. 

If their boondockers messed up the 
sandpiles in Chicago and Milwaukee, 
or if their landing craft churned up the 
surf—please forgive them. After all, 
what’s a few tracks in the sand? If 
the demonstration had been put on 
by a Russian ICBM, they’d still be 
looking around for their beaches—and 
their surf, too. 
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XtiMarines aboard, helped celebrate 


i tia — — 
During "Operation Inland Seas,'' Marines demonstrated their landing 
his Summer techniques at Chicago, Milwaukee, Cleveland, Erie, and Rochester 


For the estimated 700,000 Chicagoans 
who gave up their Montrose bathing 
5 strip while the Marines made a land- 

ing, no apologies are necessary. The 
Chicagoans left that impression them- 
selves by the way they applauded the 
demonstration teams, the helicopter and 
fixed-wing pilots, the tankmen and 
Ontos drivers, and finally, the Marines 
who waded ashore waist-deep with 
their rifles and machine guns to reas- 
sure the citizens that no rowdniks from 
out of town will be permitted to throw 
wild beach parties on their property. 
If they should ever try, here’s a tip: 
Dial LIberty 5-6700 in Washington and 
ask the operator to connect you with 
the Marine Corps. They've got several 
guns, and they’re plenty willing to 
TURN PAGE 
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Completion of the multi-million-dollar St. Lawrence 
Seaway has provided ocean-going vessels with an 


INLAND SEAS (cont.) 


travel. 

When the Marines hit the beach in 
the Windy City, it was by special invi- 
tation, prompted by the official open- 
ing of the St. Lawrence Seaway, on 
June 26. Here was a chance for the 
good folks in the Midwest to get a look 
at that salt water Navy they’d been 
hearing about for years. They had a 














be 
es 


point. If they’re to be expected to 
continue raising 30 per cent of the 
Navy’s crop of sailors, who’s to tell 
them they don’t have the right to 
climb aboard one of those sleek, gray 
warships, grab a seaman by the hand 
and in their friendly country manner, 
say, “Howdy, Admiral.” And _ there 
were those who hitched up and drove 
in from their distant farms just to get a 
look at that dad-blamed Mechanical 
Mule, the Marine Corps’ four-wheeled 
critter that never balks. 


Official USMC Photo 


Seven ships of Amphibious Squadron 8, U.S. Atlantic Fleet, sailed 
through the new Seaway, carrying the 1500 men of the 2d Bn., Sixth 
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Official USMC Photo 


unrestricted passageway from the Atlantic seaboard 
to Midwestern ports located on the Great Lakes 


It was like going to the County Fair, 
only there were no hucksters, no kewpie 
dolls—not even a girlie show. But who 
cared? The spectators got so _inter- 
ested in the show that Daisy went 
unmilked, the south 40 went unplowed 
and Dobbin missed his oats. 

The Navy and Marines had been 
a long, long time coming back to the 
Great Lakes and their arrival stirred 
up the same kind of hullabaloo that 
used to surround the medicine shows in 
the Old West. Not since the War of 
1812, when Oliver Hazard Perry and 
his tiny fleet hung one on the British, 
had a Midwesterner got a long, hard 
look at one of those floating bathtubs. 
The Naval Amphibious Force, com- 
posed of seven ships from Amphibious 
Squadron 8, U.S. Atlantic Fleet—and 
the famous 2d Battalion, Sixth Ma- 
rines, from Camp Lejeune, N. C.—was 
just as anxious to salute the citizens 
who lined the Great Lakes beaches. It 
was an opportunity for the Navy and 
the Marine Corps to show their spon- 
sors just how much protection you 
can buy for a buck these days. To 
borrow a phrase from the TV pulsemen, 
the sponsors bought the show “across 
the board.” 

Any way you look at it, they got a 
bargain. 

Where else, come to think of it, can 
you pick up a two-hour spectacular, 
loaded with untemperamental stars, 
unfaked props, and a script that hasn’t 
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needed rewriting in 200 years? Check 
your old theatre programs and you'll 
see. . . . Our “good guys” have pum- 
meled the villain soundly in every 
production from the Revolution to 
Korea. 

Take a show like this on the road, 
and you won’t even need commercials. 

All you'll need is one attack trans- 
port, an attack cargo ship, two landing 
ships (dock), two landing ships (tank) 
and a destroyer transport. 

That’s your stage. 

Now, you'll need some actors. These 
may be acquired by contacting the 


“Marine Corps Guild.” They've got a 


talented group, billed as the 2d Bat- 
talion, Sixth Marines, who have been 
putting on some pretty good shows 
around the world since 1917. (You may 
have read the rave notices they got 
for their smash performance in Leba- 
non). 

Since 2/6 is “unionized,” you’ll prob- 
ably get the growl from them that they 
won't go anywhere without their sup- 
porting cast. If you’re smart, you'll 
buy that package too. You've never 
seen show stoppers like those HUS 
helicopters from Marine Air Group 26, 
New River, N. C., and the A4D “Sky- 
hawk” jet attack bombers from VMA- 
224, Second Marine Aircraft Wing, 
Cherry Point, N. C. 

Being professionals, the 2d Bn., Sixth, 
will bring along their own gear. From 
their locker boxes, they'll fish out 


Official USMC Photo 
The amphibious squadron flagship was the USS Cambria. Her beam, 
74!/, feet, left only inches to spare when she passed through the locks 


enough odds and ends to equip a 1500- 
reinforced battalion with rifles; 


chanical Mules; Ontos; Landing Craft, 


pound “Honest John” rocket battery. 

Now that you’ve got your cast and 
props together, you’ve got no more 
problem. Except for perhaps a couple 
of last-minute gidgets. You'll need a 
30-foot ditch in which to float your 
warships, and a couple feet of sand like, 
maybe, a_ beach. 

If, at times, there was a lack of space, 
the Marines shrugged it off and 
“squoze in’ tighter. And when the 
Navy ran out of water, or scraped a 
siding in the St. Lawrence locks, they 
simply hammered out their bent pro- 
pellers or slapped on another coat of 
paint. There were five landings to be 
made en route (Chicago, Milwaukee, 
Cleveland, Erie and Rochester) and to 
fulfill this commitment successfully, 
the Navy and Marine Corps would 
need the cooperation of the citizens in 
every city. There was no need for 
concern. The mere dropping of an 
anchor caused a wave of hospitality to 
flow out from the beach. When it 
returned, like the tide, it washed ashore 
hundreds of friendly Sailors and Ma- 
rines. 

The list of individuals, military and 
civilian, who contributed to the gigantic 
task of bringing even a portion of the 
fleet through the recently completed 
St. Lawrence Seaway would be impos- 
ing enough to fill all 96 pages of this 
magazine. Inversely, if you please, it 
would seem appropriate, in this in- 
stance, to bestow initial credit upon 
those nameless privates, USMC, and 
apprentice seamen, USN, who lugged 
the weapons and yanked the lines 
throughout OPERATION INLAND 
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Marines aboard the USS Suffolk County (LST 1173), a Landing Ship 
(Tank), viewed the Chicago skyline before they went ashore on liberty 



































INLAND SEAS (cont.) 


SEAS. Had they not lugged and yanked 
so well, the five Great Lakes, and the 


operation thereon, would have gone 
down the drain. 
Three unheralded Marines’ who 


worked tirelessly throughout the opera- 
tion to see that the hundreds of news- 
paper reporters and photographers got 
their coverage were: Major William R. 
Duncan (Informational Services Officer 
at FMFLANT); Captain William L. 
Threlfall (Marine project officer for 
the Chicago landing); and Captain R. 
H. Graham (Marine project officer for 
the Milwaukee landing). 

Even though an _ individual were 
blessed with extraordinary powers of 
imagination, depth and perception, it is 
doubtful if, even then, he could fully 
understand—or appreciate—the magni- 
tude and overall significance of OPER- 
ATION INLAND SEAS. Where would 
you begin your minute, fantastically 
intricate calculations if you were of a 
mind to measure the good will, alone, 
which was fostered between Canada and 
the U.S.? If you were to write the 
numbers from one to a hundred mil- 
lion, you might possibly have an ap- 
proximate answer to the question, 
“How many details were involved in 
the planning of OPERATION IN- 
LAND SEAS?” Conceivably, a large 
share of your numbers could be used 
in calculating the step-by-step pro- 
cedures involved in transporting the 
Queen of England and the President 
of the United States to Montreal for 
the formal dedication of the Seaway. 
And, before you sharpen another 
pencil, quickly jot down a few hundred 
thousand figures relative to sailing a 
unit of ships through the tricky St. 
Lawrence locks; logistics, fuel, lock 
restrictions, availability of pilots, 
anchorages—ad infinitum. When you've 
totaled that column, you can consider 
the supplies and equipment needed by 
the 1500 Marines embarked aboard 
your vessels. There was also the Sec- 
ond Division Band and the Second 
Division Chorus to be transported and 
quartered. If, by now, you're getting 
weary, perhaps someone else will vol- 
unteer to add the digits covering the 
problems of safety and beach avail- 
ability which had to be worked out with 
city mayors, police commissioners and 
park officials. Somewhere near the 
bottom of the list, but still important, 
will be the problem of garbage dis- 
posal. How far out do you propose to 
anchor your ships so the bathing 
beaches will not be polluted? 

The men ultimately responsible for 
the answers to many of these questions 
were Vice Admiral George C. Towner, 
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The USS Suffolk County attracted Haves of visitors while she was 
docked in Chicago. Her speed is twice that of World War II LSTs 


The Marines 


USN, Commander of the Amphibious 
Force, U.S. Atlantic Fleet (ComPhib- 
Lant) and Lieutenant General Edwin 
A. Pollock, USMC, Commanding Gen- 
eral of the Fleet Marine Force, Atlantic 
(CG FMFLANT). 

Rear Admiral Edward B. Taylor, of 
Lima, Ohio, Commander Destroyer 
Force, U.S. Atlantic Fleet, was com- 
mander of Task Force 47 during the 
operation. 

Captain R. B. Derickson, USN, Com- 
mander Amphibious Squadron 8, was 
the Task Force Commander for the 
series of demonstration landings during 
OPERATION INLAND SEAS. Com- 





helped escort visitors around the ship, explaining her 
armament and the gear she carried during “Operation Inland Seas" 


mand of an amphibious task force is 
shouldered by a Naval officer because 
the problem of getting the troops to an 
objective is traditionally and _ neces- 
sarily one of the most important ex- 
tensions of sea power. Once the troops 
are ashore and have the situation 
under control, the command passes to 
the Landing Force Commander on the 
beach and the task force withdraws, 
leaving fleet units to protect the sea 
lanes and the anchorage. 

An amphibious operation is a highly 
complex maneuver which demands 
split-second teamwork and complete 
cooperation by all hands. Force Com- 
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, 
Second Marine Division band lined the ramp (background) to salute 
the Queen of England when she visited Chicago's ‘International Fair" 
























mander and the Commander Amphi- 
bious Task Force work together to get 
the troops to the objective area, land 
the landing force, and keep it supplied 
ashore. 

The Marine officer selected as Com- 
mander Landing Forces was  Lieu- 
tenant Colonel W. E. Antley, a native 


of Clarks, La., and a 1942 graduate 
| from LSU. LtCol Antley was decorated 
for service with the Fourth Marine 


| Division during World War II and the 


When the Queen (in white hat) 
| toured the International Fair, she 
took note of the Marine Corps’ B 
| Exhibit, which was on display 

















First Marine Division in Korea. He is 
presently serving as Commanding 
Officer, 2d Battalion, Sixth Marines, 
Second Marine Division, Camp Le- 
jeune, N. C. 

Lieutenant Colonel Robert Kersey, 
Landing Force Aviation Commander, 
led the air elements of supporting HUS 
helicopters and the A4D “Skyhawk” 
jet attack bombers. Under his super- 
vision, the helicopters were to land 
troops forward of the objective area 
while the A4Ds knocked out “enemy” 
emplacements in preparation for the 
frontal amphibious assault. 

The Navy and Marine Corps did not 
go off half-cocked for OPERATION 
INLAND SEAS. Although there were 
moments of levity, punctuated by 
fascinating entertainment for observer 
and participant alike, there was, behind 
it all, an air of deadly serious concen- 
tration. The spectators who stood on 
the beaches to watch the LCVPs come 
ashore were transfixed as the boats 
wallowed through the surf. They seemed 
to be enveloped by an awesome thing. 
It was apparent that some, for the first 
time, weré struggling with an unsolved, 
terrible premonition: 

“Is this what war is really like?” 

There was the middle-aged man who 
unconsciously clenched his fist until 
the knuckles whitened and a small 
voice beside him complained, ‘Ouch, 
Dad, you're hurting my arm. te 
You didn’t have to ask. He had 
been re-living a landing in the Pacific, 
years ago.... 

A gray-haired lady wept quietly when 
the Marines charged the beach and fell 
in the sand. It took no stretch of the 
imagination to visualize a son of hers 
—who also had fallen in the sand... 

But there were brighter moments, 
especially for the young blonde who 
nervously applied three coats of lip- 
stick while waiting for one of the 


Marines to establish a beachhead near 
a certain bleached head. 
(Text continued on page 23) 
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A flight of AD6 Skyraiders (Attack Squadron VA 85, Oceana, Va.) 
took part in a spectacular 60-plane flyover during the demonstrations 
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Everywhere the Sixth Marines went, their Soon after the Marines hit the beach, they were pinned , «- 
M-48 tanks and Ontos were also sure to go down by a machine gun hidden in the Aggressor pillbox 
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In a practical demonstration of what the Marines from ship to shore, carrying 10-man combat teams. 
mean by vertical envelopment, helicopters shuttled They were landed behind the Aggressors' pillbox 


INLAND SEAS (cont.) 


The Navy and Marine Corps today 
represent a balanced force which has 
the capability to engage in a limited or 
all-out war anywhere in the world with 
conventional or nuclear weapons. With 
its combatant ships, the Navy is pre- 
pared to carry an offensive war away 
from the United States and to the 
shores of the enemy; its amphibious 
ships are equipped to transport the 
Fleet Marine Force, which is armed, 
trained, geared and ready at a mo- 
ment’s notice to go wherever it’s needed 
to defend the peace. 

The amphibious invasion of hostile 
territory is the most intricate, compli- 
cated and difficult of all military opera- 
tions. It requires the closely coordi- 
nated efforts of naval, land and air 
power, employing conventional weapons 
and equipment, along with many spe- 
cialized “tools” of the business con- 
nected with amphibious warfare. OP- 
ERATION INLAND SEAS would give 
the Marine Corps an opportunity to 
demonstrate one of the most potent 
weapons in our arsenal of defense—a 
“force in readiness.” 

The landings in Chicago and Mil- 
waukee followed basically the same 
pattern. Despite tremendous responsi- 
bilities involving the safety of the 
troops and spectators alike, the demon- 
strations went off like clockwork. They 
had to; everything was timed to the 
split second. Because of unavoidable 
space limitations on the beaches, the 
troops were more concentrated than 
they ever would have been during a 
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The helicopter-borne troops debarked, then reassembled into their 
organic fire team formations. The pillbox's time was running out... 


The Aggressors (in camouflaged utilities) and their machine gun were 
soon overrun; they couldn't hold out against a ''vertical envelopment" 








INLAND SEAS (cont.) 


combat landing, but still, they got their 
point across. They had come to show 
the people the most critical phase of 
an amphibious operation—the ship to 
shore movement or the “assault.” The 
demonstration went over with the 
loudest bang Chicago and Milwaukee 
have ever heard. 

Major Jim Jordan, USMC, Chief 
Narrator for the landing demonstration, 
described the events in sequence over 
a public address microphone. He was 
assisted by Major Richard Savage, 
USMC, (controlling air portion) ; Major 
Dave Powell, USMC, (spotting sur- 
face action); and Lieutenant Com- 
mander Jack Jernee, USN, and Lieu- 
tenant Tom MclInney, USN, (enumer- 
ating naval events). 

The audience, estimated at well over 
a half-million spectators in Chicago 
alone, got one of the quickest warm-ups 
in show business. Within seconds after 
Maj Jordan went ‘on the air,” a 
thundering roar overhead jerked the 
spectators’ attention from the beach to 
the sky. There, for a brief moment, 
they watched a spectacular flyover by 
60 Naval and Marine Corps aircraft, 
including P2V Neptunes, AD6 Sky- 





After their landings, the Marines set up a static display of 
weapons on the beach. One of the featured attractions was 
the Heavy Artillery Rocket, better known as “Honest John" 
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The Marines learned a lesson about camouflage invited to inspect the static displays. Somewhere 
when spectators in Chicago and Milwaukee were under the pyramid is buried a 50-ton, M-48 tank 
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raiders, F8U Crusader jets, and A4D 
kyhawks. Then came the “clown” 
of the show, a dancing, cavorting HUS 
Marine helicopter. Despite its antics, 
(hovering, forward flight, backward and 


also his flanks and rear areas. That’s 
what the Marines mean by Vertical 
Envelopment. 

As H-hour approached, the ships of 
the task force began preparations for 


targets. Specific targets were assigned 
each ship while observers on the ships 
and in spotting aircraft searched the 
area for enemy action. Targets of op- 
portunity were taken under fire. (To 


al sideways) the ’copter left no doubt in the ship-to-shore movement. Landing add a touch of realism, explosions were 
to anyone’s mind that its primary role is craft circled at their rendezvous points detonated on the beach to simulate 
The a very serious one. The HUS is the and Landing Vehicles Tracked, with aerial bombs, gunfire from the ships, 
the workhorse of the Marine Corps when the first wave, prepared to launch. The and eventually—the granddaddy of 
on vertical envelopments are to be made LST Suffolk County approached the them all—a tactical atomic blast.) 
during an amphibious landing. Another line of departure, her huge bow doors Seemingly from out of nowhere ap- 
nhell important virtue of the ‘copter is its open, and her ramp down. The LVTs, peared an Underwater Demolitions 
= ability to make air-sea rescues. (The loaded with Marines, were poised on Team boat, carrying finned swimmers 
ee HUS helicopters became the heroes of the ramp. who, in wartime, have the dangerous 
wai the Milwaukee landing when they res- The running commentary over the mission of finding and _ destroying 
age, cued a 17-year-old boy who had been PA system continued to give the spec- underwater obstacles which might in- 
ajor adrift on a raft all night on storm- tators a fill-in on all the equipment terfere with the approach of the land- 
aes swept Lake Michigan. See page 71.) used in the landing: ing craft. The boat zigzagged to avoid 
sii During the regular landing demon- “LVTs can swim at six knots and hostile gunfire from the beach while 
be stration, the HUS helicopters picked their tracks provide them with the the ships of the task force intensified 
— up combat-equipped Marines from the means to clamber over partially sub- their fire to cover the approach of the 
LST Terrebonne Parish and LSD Don- merged reefs and rocks off shore. swimmers. In a final speed run, the 
edie ner, and whirled them over the beach Ashore, an LVT can travel 30 miles per UDT boat paralleled the beach and 
ago to undefended areas back of the main hour and _ traverse obstacles which the ‘“frogmen” rolled into the water. It 
ups “Ageressor” positions. These troops. would stop wheeled vehicles. They are was then up to them to swim to the 
tee landed in small units, then joined provided with .30 caliber machine guns beach and plant their high explosives. 
_ together to form a_ strong, fully and are capable of carrying 35 fully To fill in the time lag as the frogmen 
the equipped force. It’s a slick trick. When equipped troops. Overhead cover keeps approached the beach, the PA system 
h to the helicopter-borne troops have landed the seas and spray out, and gives pro- held the spectators’ attention by telling 
sont. and formed, the “‘enemy” soon realizes tection from flash and radiation of an the story of the Marine Corps A4D 
+ by he’s in a tough spot. He then has to atomic blast... ..” Skyhawk: 
raft. defend not only the beach areas where Meanwhile, ships of the gunfire sup- “It’s commonly referred to by Marine 
Sky- an attack is normally expected, but port pounded the beach and inland aviators as ‘Heineman’s Hot Rod,’ from 
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The combat gear worn by the Marines contrasted 
sharply with the beach attire of the Midwesterners 








After one of the landings had been secured, two 
Marines stopped to "interrogate" a friendly native 
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INLAND SEAS (cont.) 





the name of its designer. . . . It is the 
smallest aircraft in the world capable 
of delivering atomic bombs. Despite 
its small size, 39 feet in length and a 
27-foot wing span, this attack bomber ; 
carries a lethal load of ordnance. Gen- { 
eral purpose bombs up to 1000 pounds 
or a total of over 5000 pounds can be 
carried on the racks on the wings and 
the body. In addition to the two 20- 
mm. machine guns, this unique bomber 
can carry three pods of 19 rockets each ) 
on the wing racks and belly racks. This 
versatile armament capability makes 
‘Heineman’s Hot Rod’ one of the finest 
aircraft for the close support of troops 
in the world today... .” 

By then, the frogmen had prepared 
the obstacles on the beach for demoli- 
tion and were paddling through the surf 
to meet their pickup boat. It was a 

























pose crowd-thriller. The swimmers, their 
“i — mission accomplished, spaced them- 
Marine tankmen, accustomed to a considerably slower ground speed, selves about 50 yards apart in the 
were impressed when the spectacular Blue Angels streaked overhead water, and as their boat sped alongside, 











Landing Force Commander LtCol Antley (L) | ad _ a - cal 
was greeted in Chicago by Medal of Honor an; ” 
winner J. McCarthy, and Gen L. Chapman 













When 2d Battalion, Sixth Marines withdrew 
from the beach after a landing, enthusiastic 
spectators followed them to the water's edge 


Lieutenant Colonel William E. Antley, the Landing 
Force Commander during Operation Inland Seas, 


they were hooked by a rubber covered 
wire loop and flipped aboard like a 
tuna. 

To further prepare the beach area, 
destroy the defenses and _ neutralize 
the defenders, it was decided to det- 
onate a tactical atomic bomb (simu- 
lated, of course) over the beach. The 
mighty midget, the A4D Skyhawk, 


In Milwaukee, Marines in battle dress paraded in 
honor of the city's "Gateway to the World" theme. 


accomplished that mission in one 
blurred swoop. 

At H-15 minutes, five minutes be- 
fore the first wave of helicopters was 
to touch down, the naval _ gunfire 
bombardment shifted to the flanks and 
inland and the rocket ships pumped 
more firepower into the final intensive 
bombardment. Aircraft from the Land- 
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administered the oath of enlistment to a platoon of 
Marine recruits on McKinley Beach in Milwaukee 


ing Force Aviation Group commenced 
their final strafing and bombing runs 
along the beach. (These final runs 
were not made directly over the beaches 
in Chicago and Milwaukee because of 
regulations which prohibit low-flying 
aircraft in the vicinity of large cities). 

At 1335, two helicopters chugged 
over the beach, (continued on page 70) 
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Photo by AMSagt Gary Cameron 


Local police estimated that the parade spectators 
numbered 250,000—largest in Milwaukee's history 





Submitted by Maj C. F. Runyan 
Marine Detachment assigned to the ''USS Maine" for Havana. A few months later, in February, 1898, 
boarded launches at Norfolk, Va., prior to sailing the ill-fated ship was sunk in the Havana harbor 


Gakaltied 4s AMSot H. MelInturfi 
Lieutenant Colonel C. B. Cates (front row, center) 2d Marine Brigade, in Shanghai, China, in 1937. 
was commanding officer of 2d Bn., Sixth Marines, He later became Commandant of the Marine Corps 





Submitted by LtCol K. A. Walsh 


Pilots of Marine Scouting Squadron One, Aircraft Three of these aviators were awarded the Medal 
One, Brown Field, Quantico, Va., November, 1937. of Honor for their service during World War Il 


ERE ARE some more of the Old 
Corps photos which we will print 
as a regular feature. Leatherneck will 
pay $15.00 for old photos of this type 
accepted for publication. Please include 
date, outfit, or any other available identi- 
fication. Mail your Old Corps photos to 
CORPS ALBUM EDITOR, Leatherneck 
Magazine, Box 1918, Washington 13, 
D. C. All photos will be returned. 


From time to time, readers have 
requested information about the 
Corps Album photos we have printed. 
The following list of names and ad- 
dresses of this month’s contributors 
will make it possible for readers to 
write directly to the owners of the 
pictures for identification or inform- 
ation not contained in the captions. 

Maj C. F. Runyan 


512 Monroe Place 
Falls Church, Va. 


AMSgt H. G. Mcinturff 
1122 Valerie Drive 
Santa Rosa, Calif. 


LtCol K. A. Walsh 
H&HS-1, Ist MAW 
c/o FPO, San Francisco, Calif. 


AMSgt Arthur C. Price Sr. 
I-1 Staff, 1st Depot Supply Bn. 
MCRTC, USNAB 

Norfolk, Va. 


IstSgt J. A. Coreno 

CO Marine Comm Detachment 
USS Mt McKinley AGC-7 

c/o FPO, New York, N. Y. 


Submitted by AMSgt taker Prine. Sr. 
Headquarters Company, 3d Bn., Fourth Marines at Shanghai, China, 
in 1932. IstLt Arthur Cockrell (center) was the commanding officer 
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Submitted by 1stSgt J. A. Corneo 
First Sergeants’ School at Quantico, Va., graduated its second class 
in June, 1942. The school's instructors are seated in the front row 





POST OF THE CORPS 


CIACL ANT 


by AMSgt Clay Barrow Photos by ASSgt Russell W. Savatt, Jr. 





This “chrome bayonet’ detachment is accustomed to inspections by 


a reigning monarch of one of the NATO nations. But it is just as 


accustomed to the monotonous grind of “day on-day off’’ guard duty 





Official SACLANT Photo 
Admiral of the Fleet, Earl Mountbatten of Burma, earlier this year. The detachment averages about 
escorted by Adm. Wright, inspected the detachment 50 ceremonies a year for visiting foreign dignitaries 

















Daily, the guard of the day simultaneously raises the flags of NATO 
countries in the CINCLANT compound. It is an inspiring ceremony 


N APRIL 12, 1954, Admiral 

Jerauld Wright assumed 

one of the biggest “two- 

hat” jobs in the Navy when he took 
office as SACLANT and CINCLANT. 
When he is not winging to NATO con- 
ferences in London, Paris, Bonn, Brus- 
sels, Ottawa or Lisbon in his capacity 
as Supreme Allied Commander Atlantic, 


he must put on his other hat as Com- 
mander in Chief, U. S. Atlantic Fleet. 
As CINCLANT, he must address him- 
self to the problems of a 200-ship, 
230,000-man, 1000-naval-aircraft fleet 
responsible for the defense of the 
United States from attack from under, 
on, or over the sea areas of the Atlantic. 

Excepting the respective Chiefs of 


Staff, there is no other military com- 
mand, not even the Air Force’s General 
Lauris Norstad’s (SACEUR), which 
approaches Admiral Wright’s in scope. 

The responsibility for the security 
of Admiral Wright’s person and for his 
sprawling dual-command headquarters 
in Norfolk, Va., has been vested in 
the Marine Detachment, CINCLANT. 

This 105-man detachment, which in 
many ways resembles the elite ‘“house- 
hold troops’ of a sovereign, is con- 
sidered by many to be the sharpest 
detachment in the Corps. 

Daily, they simultaneously raise the 
national colors of the 15-member na- 
tions of NATO in a ceremony that has 
been called “15 times as inspiring as 
‘colors.’”’ They participate in an aver- 
age of 50 ceremonies a year honoring 
distinguished military and _ civilian 
visitors and heads of state. 

But, despite their razor-sharp creases, 
their dazzling leather, their spotless 
web-gear, their chrome bayonets, this 
is no “toy soldier” detachment sitting 
and spit-shining the hours away, and 
marching out only on ceremonial oc- 
casions—weather permitting. 

They are a working detachment prac- 
ticing the ancient and honorable art 
of Interior Guard Duty. They man 13 
guard posts and seven orderly posts 
in and around the huge compound that 
was once a Naval Hospital, but now 
houses Admiral Wright’s command. 
Within the compound are the Head- 
quarters of the Commanding Generals 
of Fleet Marine Force Atlantic (CG- 
FMFLANT), and Aircraft, Fleet Ma- 
rine Force Atlantic. (CGAIRFMF- 
LANT), Marine generals Pollock and 
Dawson, respectively. 

Here, too, are the Commander and 
staffs of the Training Command Atlan- 
tic (COMTRALANT), the Operational 
Development Force Atlantic (COM- 
OPDEVFOR), Antisubmarine Force 
Atlantic (COMASDEFORLANT) and 
Oceanographic System Atlantic (COM- 
OCEANSYSLANT). To further com- 
plicate the confusion, Admiral Wright 
has two other titles: CINCLANTFLT 
and CINCWESTLANT. 

But local Marines in typical under- 
statement, call him simply, “the big 
boss.” 

Commanding the detachment is Cap- 
tain Bozzie F. Thornton, Jr., who re- 
lieved an excellent officer, Major Max 
A. Merritt, in July of this year. Capt 
Thornton, whose youthful appearance 
belies his 13-year career, served as an 
enlisted man aboard the USS Ticon- 
deroga, in a Guard Company in 
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CINCLANT (cont.) 


Cuba and with FMF on both coasts 
before being commissioned in 1952. He 
was a company commander in Korea 
from 1953-55 and Recruiting Officer 
for the State of Florida before report- 
ing to the detachment. He calls this, 
“the finest assignment I’ve ever had,” 
and feels that, ‘it embodies something 
of both Interior Guard and Seagoing 
duties.” 

To accomplish their mission, the 
command is divided into two 45-man 
“day on—day off’? sections, under 
ASSgts Frederick G. Hanks and Charles 
F. Wing. There are no platoon com- 
manders since, besides Capt Thornton, 
there is only one officer, First Lieu- 
tenant Richard T. Henry, a Naval 
Academy graduate. 

The similarity to Seagoing duty is 
most immediately apparent in the 
orderlies. Three men from each sec- 
tion, a total of six, are assigned to 
Admiral Wright. One is constantly on 
duty outside his SACLANT office, 
another outside the Admiral’s almost 
identical CINCLANT office, about a 
city block away. The third man is 
called ‘the follower.’’ The follower is 
on duty wherever the admiral is 
within the command and follows him 
(at a respectful six paces) between 
offices. While the same six men are 
permanently assigned, their roles are 
rotated daily. Their immediate supe- 
rior is ASgt Gordon Hughes, in charge 


of orderlies. But, on duty, all orders 
come from Marine Major William 
Draper, who is Admiral Wright’s Aide 
and Flag Lieutenant. 

Of the four other two-orderly posts, 
three are for American Vice Admirals 
—W. V. Davis, Jr., L. S. Sabin, Jr., 
and W. G. Cooper—and the other for 
the Royal Navy’s Vice Admiral W. J. 
W. Woods, Deputy SACLANT. 

Duty as one of the orderlies is the 
most sought after in the detachment 
since they are, understandably, the most 
demanding—and most rewarding— as- 
signments. Physically, the orderlies 
have little in common. There is a range 
of about five inches in height and 20 
pounds in weight between the biggest 
and the smallest. But there is one 
common denominator. They are the 
most squared-away of the enlisted men. 
They don’t get the assignment—they 
don’t keep it—unless they are. 

The structure of the guard is slightly 
unusual. There is no designated com- 
mander of the guard and the OD is a 
member of the detachment only about 
once a month when one of the Marine 
officers gets the duty. 

One of the four men who stand Ser- 
geant of the Guard watches is ASgt 
William J. Ormeno, who served over 
eight years in the U. S. Army before 
joining the Corps. Shortly after the 
outbreak of hostilities in Korea, as an 
Army infantryman, he got his first look 
at combat Marines. “They (the Bri- 
gade) looked good—they had better 
equipment than we did,” he recalls. 

Of all the posts, #1 and +14 get 





Official SACLANT Photo 


"Bastille Day" was observed as Vice Admiral W. J. Woods, RN, 
Deputy SACLANT, presented France's flag to French Capt P. lehle 
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Capt B. F. Thornton and IstSgt 
W. Reece toured the compound 


special attention from the Sergeant of 
the Guard. At the two-man Post #1, 
the main entrance to the compound, 
visitors and new arrivals get their first 
impression of Admiral Wright’s com- 
mand. Armed with loaded .45s (as are 
all sentries) and as business-like as 
morticians, Marines on duty there 
leave no doubt that this is a military 
area. 

Post +14, at the entrance to the 
Nuclear Warfare School, could use for 
its motto, “They shall not pass without 
a pass!” In what must be one of the 
most intricate systems of passes now 
in use, permanent personnel arriving 
give the sentry the red pass they are 
required to carry. (Closely resembling 
an ID card, it includes a photograph.) 
The sentry verifies the photo against a 
larger photograph on his bulkhead, 
retains the red pass and gives the man 
an almost identical green pass which 
is clipped on the shirt. On checking 
out, the sentry picks up the green pass 
and returns the red. 

Anyone can enter the Nuclear War- 
fare School to visit—PROVIDED he 
is first interviewed by the Security Offi- 
cer. After being okayed and logged in, 
all visitors, regardless of rank, must 
be escorted while they are in the area. 

Before turning over the guard, the 
old Sergeant of the Guard holds the 
color formation. In the street outside 
the guardhouse, two ranks of 15 men 
each are formed. Two NCOs march 
out bearing the previously arranged 
colors. The first man in the front rank 
always gets the American flag. But 
from there on a system of daily rota- 
tion governs the precedence of the flags 
on the poles. 

After receiving the colors, the unit 
steps off to the music of the local Navy 
band and marches about 600 yards to 
the flagpoles, set up in a huge semi- 
circle on the “quarter deck” in front 
of the Deputy SACLANT’s headquar- 
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ters. As each two-man team comes 
abreast of its pole, they peel off from 
the formation and take up their posi- 
tion, facing each other. 

A single command, ‘Prepare the hal- 
yards,” precedes colors. On signal, the 
band strikes up the National Anthem 
and, in an infinitely beautiful moment, 
all colors billow in the breeze simul- 
taneously. 

Fourteen of the 15 member-nations 
of NATO have one national day a year 
on which their flag flies from the 
“honor pole.”’ Four—Denmark, Luxem- 
burg, Netherlands and the United King- 
dom—honor the birthdate of their mon- 
arch. Three—Greece, Belguim and the 
United States—observe “Independence 
Day.” Turkey, Iceland and Italy com- 
memorate the establishment of their 
republic. Norway honors its Constitu- 
tion Day, Portugal its “Day of Portu- 
gal.’ Canada observes ‘Dominion 
Day,” and France its “Bastille Day.” 
West Germany, at present, has no 
national day. 

On national days, an _ additional 
ceremony takes place wherein Admiral 
Wright or his Deputy presents that 
country’s colors to its representative 
and he ceremoniously entrusts it to the 
Marines for display on the honor pole. 

Three sets of flags are used by the 
detachment. Cotton flags, 5’ x 9’, are 
most frequently used. When visiting 
flag or general officers, distinguished 
state officials or anyone rating honors 
and ceremonies are aboard the com- 
pound, the more attractive 5’ x 9’ nylon 
flags are hoisted. On national days, 
9° x 14’ nylon flags are used. At the 
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AMSgt Bernardino R. Stabile, ‘unofficial’ Commander of the Guard, 



























inspected the detachment before it was to participate in a ceremony 


same moment the 15 flags are raised 
daily, about 200 yards down the road, 
in front of Admiral Wright’s CINC- 
LANT headquarters, a Marine color 
























































































guard raises a 10’ x 19’ Post Flag. The 
Garrison, or “Holiday” flag (20’ x 38’) 
is never flown, since it comes within 
inches of touching the deck when there 
is no breeze. 

A typical off-duty day for a section 
begins with an early morning physical 
conditioning class. That their leaders 
and the men themselves take this part 
of the program seriously is attested to 
by the lean, fit look of the troops. 
There is not a double-chin or a pro- 
truding abdomen in the entire detach- 
ment. After a shower, the men file into 
the recreation room on the second deck 
for classroom work. They average two 
classes a day on military subjects. 

There are personnel and/or rifle 
inspections every Friday by the CO. 
Because Capt Thornton occasionally 
conducts wall locker inspections at the 
same time, squad leaders and platoon 
sergeants conduct unannounced wall 
locker inspections of their own from 
time to time. Each wall locker has a 
diagram in it indicating when, and by 
whom, it was last inspected. Following 
Friday morning (continued on page 93) 


No one is permitted to enter the 
Nuclear Warfare School unless 
he displays proper identificaton 
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RAdm W. Gentner, Commander 
Carrier Division Seven, received 
dispatches from LCpl F. F. Picon 


S the USS Lexington slowly 
passed the sunken Arizona 
at Pearl Harbor, the words, 

Attention to 


A 


“Attention to port 
port,’’ came over the PA system. Every- 
one on deck stood at attention as the 


“Gray Ghost” silently glided by in 
honor of a courageous ship and en- 
tombed comrades. 

At sea, the Lex outwardly appeared 
as a still and somnolent ship. Within, 
the crew, the Marine Detachment and 
men of the air group were awake and 
alert. Flight quarters sounded. Instant- 
ly, the flight and hangar decks became 
alive with action. Blue-shirted plane 
pushers and brown-shirted plane cap- 
tains joined their red, yellow and green- 
shirted shipmates in the first task upon 
leaving the harbor—to bring aboard 
five aircraft. 

The planes appeared overhead and 
awaited a signal to drop to the flight 
deck. The curious scrambled to high 
vantage points to watch the flyers 
“arrest” their aircraft on the flight deck. 
It was a breath-taking spectacle, one 
enjoyed by the “old salt” and the new- 
comer alike. 

Several of the pilots followed in the 
“meat ball’ to a first arrestment. Two 
received wave-offs and circled around 
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by AMSgt Robert E. Johnson 


Photos by 


AGySgt Joseph J. Mulvihill 


Life on the Lexington is a full one for 


the Marine Detachment .. . whether they are in 


port or on their way to a tour at WestPac 


for a second try. Once aboard every- 
one settled back to daily routines at 
sea. Landings and take-offs were not 
to be seen again until two days out of 
Japan. 

The Lexington’s trip from San Diego 
(home port) to Hawaii was only the 
first leg of her six-month cruise in the 
Far East. She departed Diego on April 
23. While in Hawaii, the Lex underwent 
ORI (operational readiness inspection). 
Every ship enroute to WestPac stops 
here to undergo three weeks of training 
and one week of inspections to prove 
combat readiness. 

Mobility is a primary capability of 
navies. Support of our free world allies 
depends upon the ability of the Navy 
to move, unhampered to wherever it 
is needed to support American foreign 
policy. This rigorous routine of readi- 
ness is repeated the year-round, the 
world over. The result is an effective, 
versatile and mobile fighting force. 

Out of Pearl Harbor, the Lex fol- 
lowed the “Great Circle Route” to 
Japan, a distance of approximately 3500 
miles. 

The history of ships bearing the name 
Lexington is as long and dramatic as 
the U.S. Navy itself. From 1775, stars 
and strips flew from three successive 


Lexingtons, through the Revolution, 
the Mexican War, Commodore Perry’s 
expedition to Japan and the Civil War. 

The outbreak of World War II found 
the fourth Lexington (CV-2) in the 
Pacific. Her many strikes took a steady 
toll of enemy warships and _ aircraft. 
She compiled a brilliant war combat 
record before being sunk as a result of 
torpedo and bomb damage during the 
Battle of the Coral Sea, May 9, 1942. 
A year and half later, the present Lex- 
ington, one of the first of the Essex- 
class carriers, appeared in the Pacific, 
avenging her predecessor, participating 
in nearly every campaign in the Pacific. 
The enemy promptly dubbed her, the 
“Blue Ghost.” 

The new USS Lexington fought the 
remainder of the Pacific War. She 
destroyed more than 850 enemy planes 
and sank 300,000 tons of enemy ship- 
ping while damaging another 600,000 
tons. 

In August, 1955, the Lexington 
(CVA-16) was recommissioned, after 
having been placed in reserve at the end 
of the war. Redesigned with an angled 
flight deck, steam catapults and mirror 
landing systems, the Lex is capable of 
launching any carrier-based aircraft 
and is a mobile air base for today’s 

(Text continued on page 36) 
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WESTPAC BOUND (cont.) 


high performance jets. 

She can handle more than 50 jet air- 
craft and displaces over 40,000 tons. 
Her length is 889-feet, almost the 
equivalent of three football fields. Four 
freight cars wide, she has enough horse- 
power in her four engines to propel 750 
cars at top speed. At 15 knots, the ship 
could steam for 60 days or 21,000 miles 
without refueling. 

Medical and dental facilities compare 
to those of a town of 4000 population. 
She is fitted with an X-ray unit and a 
modern, well equipped operating room 
where many types of major surgery can 
be performed. 

The crew consumes 14,000 pounds of 
meat per week, 11,000 pounds of spuds, 
2800 gallons of milk, 4200 loaves of 
bread and 1200 pies. It’s actually, USS 
Lexington—Small Town, USA. 

Since recommissioning, the Lex has 
alternated between carrier pilot quali- 
fications on the West Coast and deploy- 
ments in the Far East as a member of 
the Seventh Fleet, maintaining peace in 
the Western Pacific area. In crises such 
as Lebanon and Formosa, the modern 
“Minutemen” have proved themselves 
worthly descendants of the illustrious 
Massachusetts patriots whose home 
gave their ship its name. 
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During an Admiral's inspection at sea, nearly the 
entire ship's company paraded on the flight deck 
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At this writing, the USS Lexington 
was en route to.the Far East to join 
the Seventh Fleet. The cruise was ex- 
pected to last six months with the ship 
returning to the USA in November. 
She was replacement for the USS Bon 
Homme Richard (the Bonnie Dick). 

The highest ranking officer aboard 
was Rear Admiral William E. Gentner, 
Jr., Commander, Carrier Division Sev- 
en. The Lex was his flagship. Captain 
James R. Reedy was the aircraft car- 
rier’s commander, who in July, 1958, 
became the first CO to fly his own jet 
onto the ship he would command. His 
exec was Commander John R. Bowen, 
also a pilot. Commander Frank H. 
O’Brien commanded Carrier Air Group 
21, embarked aboard the Lexington. 

Aircraft aboard included the A3D 
Skywarrior, F4D Skyray, FJ-4B Fury, 
F11F Tiger, F9F-P Cougar, AD Sky- 
raider and the HUP Helicopters. The 
Skywarrior is the larger jet. It’s a twin 
jet, heavy attack bomber, capable of 
subsonic speeds. It carries a crew of 
three and has a range in excess of three 
thousand miles. To keep abreast of all 
happenings on the flight and hangar 
decks, Capt Reedy has the use of a 
closed circuit TV set. 

During his welcome aboard to all 
hands, he said: “Again, we’re on our 
way to WestPac. This cruise which we 
have begun is a sizable period of time 
in anyone’s life, but I’m sure that you'll 


No dust on this drill field! Liea’s flight deck offered 


ample area for the Detachment's ''troop and stomp" 






find the Orient both interesting and 
fascinating. It will be a real oppor- 
tunity for you to help the President in 
his People to People Program.” 

Everyone looked forward to their trip 
to the Far East. Liberty ports an- 
nounced were Yokosuka, Sasebo, Kobe, 
Iwakuni, Subic Bay, Hong Kong, and 
others. “One of the first things I’m 
going to do in Japan is purchase a 
camera,” Pvt. William M. Gonio said. 
Many others had similar intentions. 
Some talked of visiting the Buddha 
Shrine, purchasing clothing in Hong 
Kong or climbing Mt. Fuji. 

The Marine Detachment was under 
the command of Major Maurice C. 
Ashley, Jr. during the first few months 
of the WestPac cruise. In July, with 
24-months sea duty behind him Major 
Ashley was relieved by Captain Austin 
C. Rishel. 

The Marine Detachment has an 
authorized allowance of two officers 
and 55 enlisted men. During Leather- 
neck’s visit in May, it was short only a 
first sergeant. Acting Master Sergeant 
Paul L. Tallent was hospitalized shortly 
before the departure of the Lex from 
San Diego. There was no time to get a 
replacement aboard and ASgt Delbert 
L. Slagle, chief clerk, assumed the 
duties. He held this assignment until 
the middle of June, when AMSgt James 
E. Jenkins met and boarded the Lex in 
Yokosuka, Japan. 
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Capable of firing a high explosive round e 
five-inch, 38 was one of the two manned by the Lexington's Marines 


Detachment members supervised pistol marksmanship training 
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very three seconds, this 





on Lexington's stern. ASgt Refguio Zuniga was in foreground 


The second Marine officer aboard was 
the exec, First Lieutenant Dougal A. 
Cameron, III. He joined the detach- 
ment in April, 1959, from the Ist Recon- 
naissance Battalion, Camp Pendleton. 
He is remembered by sports fans for his 
football prowess a few years back. He 
was fullback on the University of Texas 
team in 1952-53, played in the Cotton 
Bowl in 1952, and was picked as “All 
Marine” in 1956-57, while a member of 
the MCS, Quantico team. 

“The average age of the Marine 
aboard is about 19,” IstLt Cameron 
said. “They are hard charging and 
trying all the time. At sea,” he con- 


tinued, ‘‘everyone works long hours. 
There is little else to do... .” 

Added Maj Ashley, “The detachment 
is in a very satisfactory state of train- 
ing.’”’ Morale was found to be excellent. 

The detachment is divided into a 
headquarters section and two rifle pla- 
toons. Headquarters is made up of the 
first sergeant, his chief clerk, the de- 
tachment “gunny’” and the’ supply 
sergeant. All Marines are members of 
the 7th Division—the ship operates 
with 36. 

Each platoon is broken down into 
two rifle squads and a machine gun 
squad. Normal field equipment is 





An inspection at Pearl Harbor 
was held for RAdm R. Hickey. 
Maj M. G. Ashley accompanied 


augmented to include BARs, light ma- 
chine guns, 3.5 rocket launchers and a 
portable flame thrower. Additional 
gear, adequate for limited field use— 
portable radios, field ranges, tents and 
normal individual equipment—is also 
on hand. 

The detachment’s mission is three 
fold. It’s to provide a unit organized 
and trained for operations ashore as 
part of a landing force from vessels of 
a fleet, or an independent force for 
limited operations; to provide gun 
crews as required; and to provide in- 
ternal security for the vessel. 

In port, extra guards are utilized to 
man dockside and fantail posts. Special 
sentries are also stationed during the 
movement of special weapons or are 
positioned in the immediate area of 
pre-loaded aircraft. 

Because of the limited number of 
Marines aboard and the number of 
responsibilities required of this small 
detachment, Maj Ashley, about a year 
ago, requested of the ship’s commander, 
24 non-rated seamen to augment the 
guard. It was approved and resulted 
in normal port and starboard hours. 
Had it been disapproved, a running 
guard would have resulted. The sailors 
were assigned to the Ist and 2nd Pla- 
toons, 12 to each. 

Individuals of the guard stand two, 
four-hour watches during a 24-hour 

TURN PAGE 
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Starboard elevator served as outdoor classroom for members 


of 2d Platoon as ASgt W. Chapman held instruction on BAR 


WESTPAC BOUND (cont.) 


period. On the off-duty day, three 
hours of formal training is conducted, 
the remainder of the time spent in 
ship’s evolutions, housekeeping func- 
tions and informal training. To relieve 
the monotony, sentries are shifted from 
one post to another. This also familiar- 
izes them with the complete guard 
responsibility aboard ship. 

Besides the normal sergeant and cor- 
poral of the guard posts, the Lexington 
has five,round-the-clock, special weap- 
ons posts, a brig guard and four order- 
lies. The orderly assignments is con- 
sidered the “ultimate” by all the sea- 
going Marines. It’s a highly competi- 
tive position and only the best are 
assigned. Aboard the Lex, the orderlies 
were Pfcs Jimmie R. Ledbetter, Joseph 
J. Murphy, Roland L. Pack and Peter 
N. Wood. 

The detachment “gunny”’ was ASSgt 
William H. E. Gross, Jr. He has been 
aboard the Lex for the past 17 months. 
This is his second WestPac cruise. 
Other ‘old timers’ included ASgt 
Slagel,, LCpls Gene L. Boling, Joseph 
B.Delcambre and Pfcs Thomas J. Han- 
nigan, Jr., William L. Boesch and Don- 
ald E. Rowe. 

The ‘“gunny” recalled the 
gun crews of the last Far East tour. 
“We had the fastest crew on the ship,” 
he said. “In practice on the loading 
machine, they could handle 20 rounds 
in 41 seconds. During actual firing on 
gun mounts 56 and 58, one round could 
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loading 


be fired every three seconds.” The two 
assigned guns are five-inch, 38s. “The 
present two, 14-man crews are shaping 
up fast and should equal or better last 
year’s efficiency,” he added. ASSgt 
Gross participated in the Chosin Reser- 
voir break-through to the sea as a 
member of the 7th Marines. 

“Field training was accomplished on 
Okinawa and again at Subic Bay,” 
Gross recalled. “Then, the detachment 
went ashore to practice squad and pla- 
toon tactics. One overnight problem 
was held in assault and defense maneu- 






ASgt R. Taylor, sergeant of the 
guard, checked PFC R. Renot, 
on sentry duty at a security post 


verings.”” He added, “It’s my hope that 
this detachment will have the same 
opportunity to freshen up on infantry 
tactics during this six-month cruise.” 

Sergeants of the guard were stood by 
ASegts William T. Buchholz (platoon 
sergeant, lst Platoon); William C. 
Chapman (platoon sergeant, 2d Pla- 
toon); Robert W. Taylor (supply ser- 
geant) and Ray Zuniga, Jr. (platoon 
guide, 2d Platoon). LCpl Delcambre 
was guide for the Ist Platoon. The 
sergeants were assigned to sergeant of 
the guard every fourth day. 


PFCs L. Rheinscheld, J. Murphy and D. Rowe enjoyed the comfort 
and quiet of the ship's library, a favorite recreation spot on the Lex 
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A "gymkhana" 


Corporal of the guard was performed 
by eight Marines. They included LCpls 
Delcambre, Boling, Rollo G. Fristad, 
William L. Quint (all 1st Platoon); 
LCpls Fritz G. Franz, David M. Peter- 
son, Pfcs Rowe and Milton M. Johnson 
(2d Platoon). 

Members of each platoon wore small 
green (lst Platoon) and white (2d 
Platoon) patches under their metal 
chevrons on their utility shirts to iden- 
tify their units. A constant rivalry be- 
tween platoons goes on at all times in 
appearance, drill, duties, completion of 
MCI or MCS courses and during an- 
nual weapon’s firing. Every member 
of the detachment is enrolled in a cor- 
respondence course. They are encour- 
aged to finish at least one lesson each 
month and group study periods are 
scheduled regularly. 

During off duty hours, the Marines 
practice in gun drills, are assigned to 
working parties or attend classes on 
general military subjects. Every morn- 
ing, 0830 to 1130, Mondays through 
Fridays, classes are held to augment 
regular Marine Corps training. Every 
squad leader and assistant squad leader 
is required to give these lectures. 

Training is continuous and although 
limited by personnel commitments 
aboard ship, field work is accomplished 
when possible. Classroom instruction 
in tactical subjects is used to supple- 
ment normal field experience. 

As a part of the landing force, Ma- 
rines were assigned to key billets 
(squad and fire team leaders, etc.) in 
the Ship’s landirg party. It’s com- 
manded by Capt Rishel. 1stLt Cameron 


routine of life underway as the Lexington 
reached mid-ocean. The Marine Detachment won its tug-of-war contest 


acts as platoon leader of the weapon’s 
platoon; the lst and 2d Platoons are 
headed by Naval officers. 

The Marines also man gun mounts 
in sector four, located aft on the port 
side. The detachment CO serves as AA 
Defense, Aft, Control Officer; the exec 
is the radar director for both mounts. 
The two mount captains are ASgts 
Buchholz and Chapman. Others fill 
billets as sector officer, director opera- 
tor, target designator operators, phone 
circuit talkers and mine destruction 
team personnel. 



























On the day the Lex crossed the International Date Line, LCpl W. L. 





In addition to the detachment Ma- 
rines, six others were attached to the 
Flag Staff. ASgt John E. Conick was 
NCOIC. Others included Cpl Peter F. 
Saevke, LCpl Frank F. Picon, Pfcs 
Dwayne J. Breyer, Daniel R. Hegman 
and Thomas M. Klumb. This was 
Conick’s third Far East cruise. He had 
also served aboard the USS Shangri-la. 
Duties of the Flag Marines were as 
orderlies and chauffeur. They accom- 
pany RAdm Gentner wherever his 
responsibilities might take him. 

The chaplains (continued on page 90) 


Quint (C), of Grand Rapids, Mich., received news of his son's birth 











"Oh, he's got spirit all 
“ right . . . but frankly 
he's beginning to 












"Something tells me 
we're in for it !!"' 








"An' | say you're coaching from 
the sidelines!" 
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"|. . | don't get it, here we are late in the third period an’ still 
haven't seen that secret weapon they been bragging about!" 
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“It's uncanny ... they're wise to 
every play we've used!" 





"Before we start the next half | wanna say 
there's been a few complaints 
about biting! !" 











ANSAS GITY 
RESCUES 


There were no “goldbricks’” when Kansas City’s 


Marine 


N A SUBURB of Kansas City, 
I a bus driver braked his ma- 

chine to a stop and swung 
open the door to admit a passenger. 
Suddenly, from the woods beside the 
road, came a sound that brought back 
memories of other fields long ago—the 
unmistakable rattle of machine gun 
fire. 

The driver, an infantry veteran of the 
push through France and Germany, 
didn’t hesitate. He dove out the door 
past the startled passenger and landed 
headlong in the ditch. 

Seconds later he raised his head 
rather sheepishly in time to see a group 
of Marine Reservists from the 2d 
Weapons Battalion pick up the ma- 
chine gun which had been firing blanks 
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Reservists 


by Bob Pearman 
Photos by 
Bill Radford 


and 


Official USMC photographers 


were called to active duty for the Korean War 


and dash forward to a new position. 

The battalion, with two companies in 
Kansas City and a satellite company at 
St. Joseph, Mo., 70 miles to the north, 
comprises the only ground-pounding 
Marine Reserve in the Kansas City 
area. There are two Marine Air Reserve 
squadrons, VMF-215 and VMF-113, 
and a Marine Air Reserve Group at 
Olathe, Kan., Naval Air Station, just 
16 miles southwest of Kansas City. 

The men are proud of their new 
$745,000 training center which they 
share with the Navy and Coast Guard. 
Dedicated on September 20, 1958, the 
new center provides one of the most 
modern and attractive facilities enjoyed 
by any Reserve Unit. 

The center, three stories high with a 


facade of brick and blue-stained glass, 
contains spacious and_ well-lighted 
classrooms, armory rooms, supply stor- 
age rooms, administrative offices and a 
50- by 100-foot drill hall, along with 
a recreation hall and an indoor small 
arms range which accommodates four 
shooters. 

“Not only is this facility one of 
which we Marines can be proud from 
the standpoint of general appearances, 
but it enables the unit to train under 
optimum conditions,’ Lieutenant Colo- 
nel R. H. Gray, the Inspector-Instruc- 
tor said. 

Today the battalion weapons are the 
4.2 inch mortar and the 75mm. Recoil- 
less gun, but Kansas City’s first ground 
Reserve Unit fired the 105 howitzer. It 
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was activated May 15, 1947, with Lieu- 
tenant Colonel John W. Hoffman com- 
manding. By January 20, 1948, just 
eight months and five days after the 
unit (the 5th 105 How. Bn.) was ac- 
tivated, it reached full strength of 700 
officers and men. It accomplished this 
faster than any other Marine Reserve 
Unit in the nation up to that time and 
had exceeded its T/O strength before it 
was called to active duty in 1950. 

There were 420 enlisted men and 30 
officers who mustered in the gathering 
dusk by the old armory on Hospital 
Hill and marched through a crowd of 
20,000 persons to a waiting train which 
was to take all of them to Camp Pen- 
dleton, and later, some of them to 
Korea. 

“There’s not a goldbrick anywhere 
that I know of,” a platoon leader who 
was a combat veteran of World War 
II, said as the Kansas City Reservists 
prepared to march to the train. ‘‘These 
guys compare favorably with the Old 
Corps Regulars.” 

Forty per cent had seen combat in 
World War II. 

For nearly two years after the 5th 
105 was deactivated, Kansas City had 
no Marine Reserve Unit. Then, in June 
of 1952, the 10th Automatic Weapons 
Battery was activated with Major 
George Jenkins commanding. Before 
the unit was to be deactivated in 1955, 
and the personnel absorbed into the 
battalion as the 4.2 Mortar Company, 
the 10th was to have an illustrious his- 
tory. It was rated the third best unit 
to train at Camp Pendleton in 1954. 

The 2d Weapons Battalion was or- 
ganized on June 17, 1954. The com- 
manding officer was Lieutenant Colonel 
H. L. Oppenheimer, who had com- 
manded, and later been activated with, 


Weapons Battalion stood inspection for 
RAd E. Forrestel, 9th ND Commandant 
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Rear view of the three-story Reserve Training 
Center at Kansas City. Dedicated on Sept. 20 last 
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the old 5th 105 back in 1950. The I-I 
was Lieutenant Colonel George Dawes. 

The new unit drilled at the Army 
Records Center in Kansas City, Mo., 
where the only boondocks available 
were asphalt parking lots—and the 
Army would have been miffed, no 
doubt, if these had been dug up for 
foxholes. 

The modern training center had its 
inception back in 1952 when Rear Ad- 
miral Francis P. Old, then Comman- 
dant of the Ninth Naval District, an- 
nounced that the record of the Kansas 
City Reservists, both Navy and Ma- 
rine, had put the city squarely in line 
for a new center. 

The city fathers gave the ball a vig- 
orous shove. They obtained an unim- 
proved, heavily timbered tract of land 
in the eastern part of the city and set 











it aside as a Reserve training center. 
The battalion held its first drill in the 
new building June 5, 1958. 

On September 20th the center was 
officially dedicated by Rear Admiral 
H. T. Deutermann, head of the Naval 
Reserve Training Command in Omaha. 
Colonel Robert G. Ballance, represent- 
ing the Director of the Marine Corps 
Reserve, and Colonel Orin C. Bjorns- 
rud, Director of the 9th Marine Corps 
Reserve and Recruitment District, in- 
spected the new center along with the 
Navy Officers. 

About 1000 men, Navy, Marine and 
Coast Guard, use the new training cen- 
ter every week. In addition to the 
Marine Reserve battalion, three Marine 
VTUs meet there. Major Albert Schind- 
ler, distinguished Marine Corps shooter, 
commands a marksmanship VTU unit. 
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year, the $745,000 structure serves Navy, Marine 
and Coast Guard Reservists of the KC-Olathe area 
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A 75-mm. Recoilless Company got 
off a noisy salvo during Summer 
training at Camp Pendleton, Calif. 


KANSAS CITY 
RESERVISTS (cont.) 


In January, 1959, the battalion 
switched from Wednesday night to 
Sunday drills and you can bet the old 
field Marines wasted no time getting 
out into those boondocks around the 
new building. 

Someday the area will become the 
city’s military reserve center, the first 
such project in the nation. A big Na- 
tional Guard armory and an Air Force 
training center are in the planning 
stages. 

Some facilities, such as parking lots 
and parade fields, will be used inter- 
changeably among the services. 

Assisting the Reservists is an I-I staff 
of 13 headed by Col Gray. Captain 
Maurice D. Crowley is the assistant I-I. 

AMSet Raymond J. Farrell, the ser- 
geant major, a veteran of more than 
18 years in the Corps, is having his 
first taste of I-I duty and likes it fine. 
However it would be a real challenge 
for I-I and Kansas City to measure up 
to his last duty tour in the Regular 
Establishment—sergeant major of a 44- 
man Marine detachment at the U.S. 
Naval Station, Marine Barracks, Ber- 
muda. 

The I-I gunny sergeant and training 
NCO is AMSgt John J. Fernane, who 
received a battlefield commission after 
the Iwo Jima campaign and had 10 
years of commissioned service before 
he reverted back from captain to mas- 
ter sergeant in 1955. 

“I’ve found the Reservists come out 
here eager and willing to learn,” AMSgt 
Fernane, a_ soft-spoken Texan said. 
“They pick up more in two hours than 
I ever thought possible.” 
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A team from Weapons Battalion's 4.2 Mortar Company worked out a 
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fire mission during Summer training. Capt Roy Doleshal supervised 


The CO of the 2d Weapons battalion 
is Lieutenant Colonel Maurice L. Cater, 
who entered the Marine Corps as a pri- 
vate in 1942. LtCol Cater finds himself 
concerned with the problems of young 
men before, during, and after drills; he 
is a teacher at the Paseo high school 
in Kansas City. 

An artilleryman, the colonel fought 
in the South Pacific with the Eleventh 
Marines and when recalled to active 
duty in 1950, commanded the Field 
Artillery Training battalion at Camp 
Pendleton. Captains John Quinn, Jr., 
and Edward Lewis command the two 
Kansas City companies—4.2 Mortar 
and Headquarters. 

Although the 75-mm. Recoilless Gun 
Company of St. Joseph, Mo., {sn’t 
using the new training center, there’s 
nothing wrong with either its spirit or 
its performance. 

The Marine Reserve has been in his- 
toric old St. Joseph since 1948, when 
“B” Battery of the 6th 105 Howitzer 
Battalion was organized. The unit was 
called to active duty in 1950, and re- 
turned to St. Joseph in 1952, as the 4th 
105 Howitzer Battery. On January 1, 
1958, the battery was redesignated and 
it became a satellite unit of the Kansas 


City battalion. 

Captain John H. Leims, who won the 
Medal of Honor on Iwo, now com- 
mands the company. The action for 
which he received the medal occurred 
on March 7, 1945, near the close of the 
campaign. Leims, then a _ lieutenant, 
was commanding “B’’ Company of the 
Ninth Marines when an assault group 
from his company came under a savage 
Japanese attack on a ridge line in front 
of his command post. 

He laid a telephone line to the ridge 
while under fire, called Naval gunfire 
in, and brought the men back from the 
ridge. Then it was discovered that some 
wounded had been left on the ridge. Lt 
Leims, a former halfback at Northwest- 
ern, ran back across 600 yards of bul- 
let-swept open ground, picked up his 
wounded platoon sergeant, and brought 
him back. Then he returned for a man 
with a shattered leg and carried him to 
safety, while the Japanese machine gun 
bullets thudded in the ash around 
them. 

The 2d Weapons sergeant major not 
only teaches by the book, he lives by it. 
A few months ago a trophy was offered 
for the outstanding enlisted Marine in 
the unit, regardless of rank. It was won 
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by AGySgt Robert G. Allison, who was 
then communications chief and later 
assigned to the job of sergeant major. 

Three hard-charging first sergeants 
exemplify, foster and sustain the gung 
ho spirit of the battalion. ASSgt Rob- 
ert F. Henderson, topkick of Headquar- 
ters Company, is a veteran of Korea 
from the Brigade to the Reservoir. Dis- 
charged November 20, 1952, he began 
making drills with the old 10th Auto- 
matic 13 days later. In civilian life he 
is a city firefighter. 

AGySgt Robert L. Fyock, a tanker 
veteran of Korea, is first sergeant of the 
4.2 Mortar Company. When the gunny 
tells one of his men there is no good 
excuse for missing drill, he knows 
whereof he speaks. Since he joined the 
Reserve five years ago, Fyock has 
maintained a perfect attendance record. 
He’s a former DI of MCRDep, San 
Diego. 

AGySgt Jerome Smith, of St. Joseph, 
Mo., is first sergeant of the satellite 
company there. He made Korea with 
“K” Battery of the Eleventh Marines. 

ASSgt Don E. Thornton is the old- 
timer in the unit. Except for active 
duty in Korea, where he was a combat 
correspondent with the Fifth Marines, 
he has missed few drills since he joined 
the Reserve in 1948. 

Col Gray became I-I of the 2d Weap- 
ons Battalion in July, 1957, coming to 
Kansas City from Headquarters, FMF- 
Lant, at Norfolk, Va. This tour marks 
his first tour with the Reserve com- 
ponent. 

“This has been a very interesting 
and, in many cases, rewarding experi- 
ence,” Col Gray said. “Both the .75 
Company and the mortarmen turned in 
a real Marine-style performance at 
Summer camp. 

“T can’t help but feel that, based on 
what they have shown us, the personnel 
of the battalion are completely capable 
of integrating quickly and effectively 
with the Regular Establishment if the 
need should arise.” 

The flying Marines pre-date their 
gravel-grinding brethren in the Kansas 
City area by almost 11 years. On June 
25, 1935, the Naval Reserve aviation 
base was established at the Fairfax air- 
port on the big bend of the Missouri 
River, just north and east of Kansas 
City, Kan. The next month, Marine 
Observation Squadron 10 was organ- 
ized, and functioned as a Reserve unit 
until it was activated in 1940. During 
World War II, the Naval aviation in- 
stallation was moved from Fairfax to 
Olathe. 

Today, with two squadrons and a 
Marine Air Group, the Air Reserve pro- 
gram at Olathe is a going concern. 
Once each month the Reservists leave 
their farms, factories and offices to 
come aboard the Olathe Naval Air Sta- 
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AMSgt John J. Fernane, training NCO for the I-I staff, discussed 
the training schedule with Capt M. Crowley and LtCol R. H. Gray 


Capt John H. Leims (extreme right), displayed his Medal of Honor 
citation for the autograph of a fellow Missourian—Harry S. Truman 


I-| staff members tried out their skill on the indoor small arms range. 
Available to all Reservists, the range will accommodate four shooters 
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LtCol Richard R. Amerine, Olathe I-l, 
checked over a flight plan with LtCol 
R. J. Leonberger, the CO of VMF 215 


The Kansas City Reservists, both air and ground, 


AMSgt W. E. Kelly had 13 years with 
VMF 215 at Olathe, Kan. PFC James 
Ring (R) is a new member of the unit 





keep themselves in a constant state of readiness for any emergency 


KANSAS CITY 
RESERVISTS (cont.) 


tion and serve as Marines for a 48-hour 
period. 

The man in charge of this operation 
is Lieutenant Colonel Richard A. Ame- 
rine, for whom the Olathe assignment 
was a homecoming of sorts. A Marine 
aviator since 1941, Col. Amerine was a 
star halfback at the University of 
Kansas in 737, ’38 and ’39. 

On Guadalcanal, with Marine Fighter 
Squadron 224 in the early days of the 
campaign, he became the first Marine 
aviator to bail out behind the Japanese 
lines and return safely. He fought his 
way back through 30 miles of Japanese- 
held jungle to rejoin his squadron just 
seven days after he was forced down. 
He was awarded the Silver Star. 

Col Amerine came home to Kansas 
last August when he took over as C.O. 
of the Marine detachment, a comple- 
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ment of three officers and 53 men. This 
was his first duty with the Reserve 
component. 

“One need only review the glowing 
record of the Marine Reserve squadrons 
during the Korean conflict to recognize 
the true significance of a ready Reserve 
force to national security,” the colonel 
said. “After all, the readiness and abil- 
ity to serve in time of need is the test 
of the Reserve.” 

Assisting Col Amerine are Captain 
John M. Verdi, the executive officer, 
and Marine Gunner John L. Saint, the 
adjutant, a veteran of 22 years in the 
Corps. 

With VMF-311 in Korea, Capt. Verdi 
flew 131 combat missions and _ later 
served as a forward air controller. 
Later, as a civilian, he flew 106 drop 
missions for the French Air Force, 44 
of them over Dien Bien Phu. 

Gunner Saint was born in Kansas 
City, Mo., and joined the Marines at 
the Fairfax airport in 1935, shortly 


after the observation squadron was es- 
tablished there. 

December, 1941, found him _ with 
VMEF-221 aboard a task force that was 
to make an unsuccessful attempt to 
put planes down on Wake Island to aid 
the heroic and beleaguered defenders. 

The sergeant major of the Olathe 
Marine detachment is Lester I. John- 
son, a veteran of 17 years in Marine 
aviation. He has pulled all kinds of 
duty, but rates his present assignment 
as the hardest, but one of the most re- 
warding. 

“It’s training all the time,” he said. 
‘Besides carrying out the duties of run- 
ning the detachment and guiding the 
training of the Reservists, it’s double 
duty to keep our own detachment up 
to snuff.” 

But the sergeant major is finding that 
the job has its rewards too. 

“For me it has been a most valuable 
experience, seeing these men come in 
here from civilian life and do a darn 
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good job, considering the relatively 
short time they are here.” 

On drill weekends the prime mission 
of the squadrons is to fly the planes, 
but after they are all down, the men 
are trained in all the basic subjects, 
supply, communications, functioning of 
weapons and repair of jet engines. 

In the past the squadrons have run 
close air support missions for the local 
ground forces and have carried on 
many a harrowing sham battle with 
the old 10th Automatic Weapons Bat- 
tery in Kansas City, an anti-aircraft 
outfit. 

One day a newspaper photographer, 
unfamiliar with the ways of Marine 
pilots, was poised behind one of the 
weapons that had been set up in a cow 
pasture. He was all set for a dramatic 
photograph when the Corsair made its 
pass. But when the plane came in, 
photograph and camera were forgotten, 
and the photographer hugged the 
ground. 

VMF-215 has been at Olathe since 
1946; VMF-113 was moved there from 
Lincoln, Neb., in 1957. Both units had 
illustrious combat records in World 
War II. In three combat tours, begin- 
ning July 25, 1943, VMF-215’s ‘“Fight- 
ing Corsairs’” shot down 137 Japanese 
planes (fourth high for Marine Squad- 
rons). In addition, the squadron pro- 
duced 10 aces, including Lieutenant 
Robert Hanson, whose 25 kills were 
topped only by Pappy Boyington and 
Joe Foss. 

VMF-215 was also the first Marine 
squadron to win the Navy unit com- 
mendation. It developed a ground crew 
that kept 80 per cent of the squadron’s 
planes flying, despite the worst possible 









A class on jet powerplants was cond 


conditions and, in addition, serviced the 
planes of a Navy Fighter Squadron. 

In 1951, VMF-215 was called to ac- 
tive duty and Marine Aviation was ab- 
sent from the Kansas City scene until 
shortly after the truce was signed in 
Korea. Today VMF-215 has 36 officers 
and 119 enlisted men, who come from 
Kansas City and widely scattered 
points in Kansas and Missouri to at- 
tend the weekend drills. 

Lieutenant Colonel Raymond J. W. 
Leonberger, the squadron commander, 
drives 140 miles from Boonville, Mo., 
to conduct monthly drills at Olathe. 
First Lieutenant Wes Santee, noted for 
his distance running for the University 
of Kansas and the Marine Corps 
Schools, drives to drill from nearby 
Lawrence. He is the squadron training 
officer. 

In 1955, and again in 1956, VMF-215 
was awarded the Pete Ross Safety 
Trophy for maintaining the best flight 
safety record in the Marine Air Reserve 
Training command. In March, 1957, 
while the members of the squadron 
stood proudly at attention, Brigadier 
General F. C. Croft presented Lieuten- 
ant Colonel Frank P. Barker, Jr., then 
the squadron commander, with the 
Chief of Naval Operations Safety 
award for 1956, for compiling the best 
safety record throughout the combined 
Marine Air and Naval Air training 
commands. 

While most of the members of VMF- 
215 are local, VMF-113 might well be 
termed the ‘“Commuter’s Squadron.” 
Most of the personnel come from St. 
Louis, Mo., and Lincoln, Neb. Once 
each month R5Ds take off from the 
Olathe base, circle lazily above the 
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for PFCs Don Langford and W. C. Lyons. Both are with VMF 215 


rolling Kansas prairie, and fly to St. 
Louis where they airlift some 45 Ma- 
rines back for monthly drills. When 
the plane lands at Olathe, Marine Gun- 
ner Kenneth M. Gardner is always 
aboard. He’s the personnel officer—and 
he hasn’t missed a drill since he joined 
the Reserve in 1947. Like the other St. 
Louis men, he started coming to Olathe 
when VMF-221 was deactivated there. 
The drill attendance record he brought 
with him is the best among the Marine 
Reservists at Olathe. 

VMF-113 moved to the Olathe base 
from the Naval Air Station in Lincoln, 
Neb. The squadron was a relative late- 
comer in World War II, but wasted no 
time delivering its calling card to the 
enemy. Operating in the South Pacific 
and over Okinawa, VMF-113 pilots 
downed 20 enemy planes. The unit won 
the Presidential Unit Citation for the 
Okinawa operation. 

At the end of World War II the 
squadron was deactivated but became 
part of the Marine Air Reserve training 
command at Lincoln in 1949. Called 
to active duty in October, 1950, the 
squadrgn was moved to Cherry Point, 
N. C., until the following July. 

Lieutenant Colonel James Russell 
Wallace, who travels 160 miles to drill 
from Auburn, Neb., heads the “Com- 
muter’s Squadron.”’ At home he is news 
editor of the Auburn, Neb., newspapers. 

Like many Marine aviators, Col 
Wallace served both in World War II 
and Korea. In the former he was execu- 
tive officer and later CO of VMF-213 
in the South Pacific. In Korea, he com- 
manded VMA-212 of Marine Air 
Group-12 of the First Marine Aircraft 
Wing. 

The squadron sergeants major are 
AMSgts William E. Kelly, of Olathe, a 
member of VMF-215 since 1946, and 
James E. Devine, of nearby Mission, 
Kan., of VMF-113. 

The third Reserve Unit at the Olathe 
base is Marine Air Reserve Group-22, 
commanded by Colonel Floyd E. 
Beard, a masonry and concrete con- 
tractor at Pittsburg, Kan. Col Beard, 
who entered the Marine Corps as a 
PFC in 1937, was CO of dive bomber 
squadron-236 in 1943 and later was 
executive officer of Marine Air Group- 
14 in the Philippines. Five other officers 
are assigned to the group, including 
Col Barker, prominent Kansas City at- 
torney, who formerly commanded 
VMF-215. 

Once a month at the Olathe Naval 
Air station, teachers, students, execu- 
tives, mailmen, factory workers and in- 
surance agents pass through the main 
gate to work at the job of being Ma- 
rines. Collectively they are in pursuit 
of a single goal, and they hew a 
straight course. If they are needed, they 
will be ready. END 
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by W. F. Prickett 


rim of the room, the solitary 
table was the hub of the club 
—the hub, that is, when occupied by 
Smoky Glover and Ski Jimulski. 

“Gotta turn in early,” Ski said re- 
gretfully. “Tomorrow’s record day.” 

“Until some company gets a 100 per 
cent qualification, Charley will be top 
dog,” Smoky said smugly. 

Smoky Glover was a great hulk of 
a man, six and a half feet tall. He 
was so barrel-chested that his arms 
dangled from his shoulders, clearing his 
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sides a good eight inches. Ski Jimulski 
was also powerfully built. Given 
Smoky’s legs, he’d’ve topped six feet. 
With his own, he missed it by five 
inches. His legs were bowed and he 
had a rolling gate that threw any 
bdoyuset-hatoseMussecte) (cs hiaeletmie) Mic om Obetatl 
he got his first rocker, he made only 
one formation for each new skipper. 

“Without help from the butts, 
Charley wouldn’t have qualified 50 per 
cent,” Ski sneered. 

“Alpha was in the butts—and when 
Alpha helps Charley, they’ll quit salut- 
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ALIBI ON 24 (cont.) 


ing at Eighth and Eye,” Smoky said. 

Besides their powerful builds, Smoky 
and Ski had two other things in com- 
mon—leather for skin and vocal chords 
subjected to cheese graters, wood 
rasps, and gravel. The resemblance 
ended there. Smoky’s cheeks were beefy 
and his great bulbous nose spread from 
ear to enormous ear. Ski was _ thin- 
faced, his ears were small, set close to 
his head, and he had a long bayonet- 
like nose. ’ 

“That 100 per cent was pure luck,” 
Ski sneered. “You only had 20 per 
cent experts and sharpshooters. Actual- 
ly, you ain’t got a shooter in the whole 
company.” 

“How about my 2302” Smoky de- 
manded indignantly. ‘What clown in 
Bravo can beat it? You?” 

“Yeah, me!’’ Ski bellowed. He 
pounded his fist on the table. 

“A case of brew says you don’t,” 
Smoky said grinning maliciously. 

“You're on,” Ski said. He drained 
his glass, banged it on the table and 
called for the waiter. 

“Better go slow,” Smoky said in a 
solicitious rumble. He _ rubbed his 
lobster-like nose in triumph. “You'll 
need a clear head to even come close 
to my 230. You better go turn in right 
now.” 

The club shifted contentedly into 
high gear. The juke box shot slices of 
a rainbow in all directions and gave 
out with thumping, twanging, nasal 
noises. Sometimes it almost drowned 
out Smoky and Ski. The Staff NCOs, 
their wives and dates could let down 
their hair. Smoky and Ski were at it 
again. T’would be a good night at the 
club. 

Smoky needled Ski all evening. Kept 
reminding him he should get plenty of 
sleep and go easy on the beer. As a 
result, Ski was at the club at closing 
time. As they parted, Smoky gave Ski 
a final prod. “For your sake, I hope it’s 
cloudy and overcast tomorrow, Ski. 
You'll need it.” 

“In bright sunlight with a fishtail 
wind, I can beat you any day,” Ski 
snorted. 

The next morning, Smoky caused 
quite a stir by making reveille roll call. 
As company gunnery sergeant, he rated 
staying in the sack. He sought out a 
freckle-faced corporal named Mintner 
and gave him a message for Ski. Mint- 
ner was firing the range with Bravo 
Company. He'd been on 
leave when Charley fired. 

“What gives, Gunny?” 
Burke, the duty NCO asked. 

“I’m taking out a little insurance on 
a bet with Jimulski,” Smoky answered. 
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“What’s the bet?” Burke queried. 

“A case of brew he don’t beat my 
230,” Smoky answered smugly. 

Burke whistled in wonder. ‘How’d 
you talk him into such a bet?” 

“I needled him at the club and he got 
carried away with the program,” 
Smoky grinned. ‘He ain’t got a prayer 
of beating that 230 but, even so, I 
rigged a little scheme to make doubly 
sure.” 

“Mintner’s a part of your scheme?” 
Burke asked. 

“That’s right. I got a buddy out in 
town who owns a Piper Cub,’ Smoky 
said proudly. “He’s gonna circle the 
range making a racket that’ll have Ski 
so fouled up, he’ll never make expert, 
much less 230. Mintner’s taking a 
message to Ski. I wanta be certain Ski 
knows I rigged the plane.” 

“Ski ain’t got a chance,” Burke said 
positively. “You’ve got him this time 
for sure.” 

Ski went to breakfast with his bunky, 
Pat Patton. Walking over, Pat sud- 
denly demanded, ‘“What’s eating you, 
Ski? You ain’t opened your trap since 
we got out of the sack.” 

“Smoky sounded off at the club last 
night. I'd had a coupla beers and told 
him to pipe down,” Ski said glumly. 

“That’s something new?” Pat de- 
manded scornfully. “When you and 
Smoky ain’t chewing on each other, 
I'm giving odds we abolish rifles in 
the Corps.” 

“He needled me ’til I bet him I’d 
beat that 230 he shot last record day,” 
Ski grated sorrowfully. 

Pat whistled. ‘‘230’s tough to make.” 

“I gotta beat it,” Ski said. “Smoky 
gets a case of brew if I don’t.” 

The sun was just peeping over the 
horizon and there wasn’t a cloud in 
the sky. Pat shook his head. ‘You 
ain’t gonna like the weather. You need 
overcast skies and no wind to beat 
230;” 

Marine Gunner Johanson, the range 
officer, took one look at the flag at the 
butts and shook his head. ‘‘Rough for 
record day,” he mumbled. The flag was 
flipping back and forth, fishtailing from 
four to eight o’clock. Once in a while, 
it hung straight down the pole. 

“Gunner,” Jimulski said, ‘we better 
shoot offhand first and then get right 
back to 500.” 

“Because of the fishtail wind?” the 
gunner asked. 

“Yes, Sir,” Jimulski ground out of 
his valiant vocal chords. ‘Also the 
mirage’ll be bad by nine o’clock. Better 
not shoot 500 any later.” 

“Yeah,” the gunner said. A frown 
wrinkled his brown leathery face. “We 
could start at 500 and miss the mirage 
there.” Johanson took off his campaign 
hat and scratched his head. “If we did, 


the wind would be too strong for off- 
hand.” 

“That wind’ll be plenty rough sit- 
ting and kneeling,’ Ski said, “no mat- 
ter how we do it.” 

Johanson scratched his head again 
and then set his campaign hat firmly 
in place. “We’ll get the offhand over 
before the wind gets too strong, and 
hope the mirage isn’t too bad at 500.” 
He turned to the line NCO and said, 
“200 yards: slow fire, first relay on the 
line.” 

Jimulski was in the third relay. He 
relaxed behind the firing line while the 
first two relays were shooting. As he 
was blackening his sights just before 
going to the line, Mintner approached. 

“Gunny Jimulski,’”’ Mintner said. 
“Gunny Glover told me to give you a 
message.” 

“Okay,” Ski growled. “I’m listening.” 

“He says for you not to let anything 
bother you today. Be sure you don’t 
get up in the air and don’t pay any 
attention to anything that is,’ Mintner 
said. 

“Whadda you mean?” Ski demanded. 
“That’s just like Smoky,” he continued 
condescendingly. ‘“Can’t even make 
sense. Don‘t pay attention to anything 
that is? Anything that is what?” 

“Up in the air,’ Mintner answered 
and walked away. 

Jimulski adjusted his sling and 
checked his score book. ‘‘What the hell 
was Smoky driving at?” he asked him- 
self. Probably trying to get my goat, 
he thought. Ski faced down the range 
and checked his target—number 24. He 
snapped in a few times and then asked 
the scorer for his ammo. 

The wind had picked up a little but 
not enough to really bother’ the 
shooters. Jimulski took a deep breath 
to fill the hollow in his stomach. He 
loaded one round and squeezed it off. 
The target went down and Jimulski 
stooped to mark his call in his score 
book. 

“The first shot for record on target 
24 was a four,” the scorer said. The 
spotter was at eight o’clock and looked 
like it was more in black than out of 
it. 

“IT got a good target puller, anyway,” 
Jimulski muttered to himself. He 
looked at the flag, checked his windage, 
ran his sight all the way down and 
carefully counted the clicks as he ran 
it up again. He loaded and took a 
deep breath. He squeezed it off and 
marked his score book. 

Again the scorer announced a four. 
This time it was out at two. Jimulski 
got a pin wheel the next shot but num- 
ber four slipped out at ten. He had a 
hard time getting number five off. He 
took the rifle down from his shoulder 
three times. It paid off—the white 
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spotter was well in at 12. The next 
one was well in at six and Jimulski 
thought he was in the groove. He was 
just taking up the slack in his trigger 
when the sudden roar of a motor made 
him jump. 

A Piper Cub circled lazily over the 
range, the pilot jazzing his engine every 
few seconds. Jimulski swore under his 
breath. The plane went back and forth 
over the firing line. Jimulski couldn’t 
get a shot off. Everytime he put the 
rifle to his shoulder, he worried about 
the noise of the airplane’s engine. 
Jimulski shook his fist at the plane. 
“You up there in the air, get the hell 
out of here,” he snarled. 

Jimulski put his rifle butt in the hol- 
low of his shoulder and started to aim 
in. “Up in the air,” he _ repeated. 
“Don’t get up in the air,” he said 
slowly. The pilot jazzed his engine 
again. “That damned Smoky. Ill kill 
him.” 

The next three rounds were out at 
seven, eight, and nine—all of them 
hugging the black. Jimulski bore down 
on that last round, fighting to ignore 
the noise of the Piper Cub. He got a 
pinwheel but was. still down six. 
Smoky’s insurance was working won- 
ders. 

Jimulski went back to the 500-yard 
line as soon as he finished offhand. He 
was scowling and muttering to himself. 
“Warts, warts, warts! Then damned 
wart fours’ll kill you.” He kicked an 
empty bandolier. 

Patton took one look at Jimuiski 
and stood clear. 

Jimulski studied the flag at the butts. 
The wind was fishtailing from one left 
to one right but he noticed that it 
stayed steady, eight to ten seconds 
each way. He thought he could come 
up with a good score if he watched the 
wind closely and got his shots off fast. 

The whole line was griping about 
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that Piper Cub. Gunner Johanson 
fumed and fussed to no avail. 

Jimulski’s first shot at 500 was well 
in at nine and he ran five straight 
before he dropped one just out at six. 
He came up a click complaining about 
another wart and ran the next three. 
Ski had himself completely under con- 
trol, ignoring the circling, noisy air- 
plane entirely. Smoky’s strategy seemed 
to be backfiring like the Piper Cub. 

Ski was extra careful with his last 
round. He squeezed it off and got up 
slowly, taking off his sling. ‘Good 
pull,” he said to his scorer. 

“Afraid you let it go when the 
mirage was boiling, Gunny,” the scorer 
said sympathetically. 

Jimulski looked at the flag. It hung 
dead. “Probably got a damned deuce,” 
he growled. 

The black cross came up in front of 
target 24 and Ski had a 47—down nine. 
He could drop ten more and still beat 
Glover. The way the wind was picking 
up, he could easily drop that many sit- 
ting and kneeling. 

While the fourth relay was firing, 
Jimulski beat his gums to Patton. “I’d 
have Smoky for sure if the mirage 
hadn’t got me that last round,’ he 
growled. “That and the damned warts. 
What frosts me is that Smoky’ll brag 
at the club how he foxed me with that 
damned airplane.” 

“What airplane?” Patton asked. 

Jimulski repeated the message the 
corporal had given him. 

“Tll be damned,” Pat said. Smoky 
really wants that case of brew. You 
gotta hand it to him. That Cub bothers 
me without the needle.”’ 

“IT ain’t beat yet,’’ Ski said. 

Pat chuckled. ‘Don’t get up in the 
air about anything in the air. I didn’t 
know Smoky had it in him. This’ll make 
him even with you for checking that 
cinch the other night.” 


“What’s so damned funny?” Ski 
demanded. 

“Wonder what it set Smoky back?” 
Pat asked. 

At 300 Jimulski really bore down. 
The wind had picked up and rocked 
the shooters even in the sitting posi- 
tion. Kneeling was rough. Jimulski 
fought the wind so hard that he forgot 
the Cub. His stocky frame came in 
handy. He dropped one sitting and 
four kneeling—14 down. He _ was 
triumphant and followed up with a 
48 at 300 rapid. He had one range to 
go and could still drop three and win 
his bet with Smoky. 

Moving down to the 200-yard line, 
Ski was all smiles. “Ole Smoky’ll keep 
his trap shut after today,” Jimulski 
told Patton. ‘He went and hired a 
Piper Cub and still lost that brew.” 

“Whatcha need at 2002” Pat asked. 

“Forty seven.” 

“You got it made. Your worst score 
all week was a 47 wasn’t it?” Pat asked. 

Ski nodded and said, “I got a pos- 
sible yesterday in more wind than this.” 

When the targets came up for the 
third telay, Jimulski got into a sitting 
position rapidly and squeezed off the 
first two. He loaded the clip and 
settled back into position. He squeezed 
the trigger and the M-1 let off a burst 
like a BAR. The muzzle flew up and 
the recoil jolted Ski. He kept the rifle 
pointed down the range until the tar- 
gets went down. “Alibi on target 24,” 
he yelled. 

Gunner Johanson walked over and 
inspected the piece. 

“She went full automatic, Gunner,” 
Jimulski said. 

Jimulski fumed while the armorer 
took out the trigger group and inspected 
it. “Busted sear,” he said. “Be fixed 
in a minute.” 

Jimulski (continued on page 75) 
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OR THE U. S. Marine who 

comes aboard a ROK Marine 

Corps Base the similarity 

to our Corps, after which theirs is pat- 

terned, is, perhaps, the most striking 

feature. Dissimiliarities exist mainly in 

the language and the quality and quant- 
ity of equipment. 

The ROK Marine Corps celebrated its 
anniversary on April 15. It had its 
beginnings in 1949 at Chinhae, Korea’s 
principal naval base. 

It began with 380 Navy officers and 
men and was commanded by Colo- 
nel Shin Hyon Joon, now a Major 
General serving as Commanding Gen- 
eral of the ROK Marine base at Chin- 
hae. 

Chinju, 60 miles west of Chinhae, 
was the site of the Corps’ first combat 
operation against red guerrillas who 
had infiltrated along the mountain 
chain to Chii-san during 1949. Later 
that year, the Marines moved to Cheju 
Island for reorganization, combat train- 
ing and mop-up operations against local 
red guerrillas. 

When the North Koreans launched 
their invasion of South Korea in June, 
1950, the ROK Marines, commanded 
by Lieutenant Colonel Ko Gil Foon, 
presently a Brigadier General com- 
manding the ROK Marine Base at Po- 
hang, landed at Gunsan, on the west 
coast, and joined delaying forces in 
action against the advancing reds. 
Later, at Jindong-ri, they joined with 
the Ist U. S. Provisional Brigade. 

In early July, 1950, the ROK Ma- 
rine battalion, commanded by Lieuten- 
ant Colonel Kim Sun Eun, now a Major 
General, successfully landed and re- 
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The Korean Marine Corps, a small group 
380 officers and enlisted men in 1949, has 


grown to a large combat force-in-readiness 








captured Tongyong, a peninsula facing 
Chinhae Bay. 

During the historical Inchon land- 
ing, the ROK Marines, now four bat- 
talions in size, joined the Ist U. S. 
Marine Division. Together they cap- 
tured Seoul on September 28, 1950. 

All four battalions, as an integral 
part of the U. S. Ist Marine Division, 
participated in the Wonsan landing in 
October and the subsequent fight to 
the north, and eventually returned to 
Chinhae for reorganization in Decem- 
ber, 1950. 

In January, 1951, the reorganization 
was complete and the Ist Regiment, 
the 5th Battalion (Independent), and 
the Ist ROK Marines, were attached to 
the U. S. 1st Marine Division for action 
on the central eastern front. During 
these mountain operations, ROK Ma- 
rines seized Dosol and Kim Il Sung 
ridges and were awarded President 
Syngman Rhee’s presidential unit cita- 
tion. 

During this same period, the 5th 
ROK Marines landed with ROK Army 
units at Inchon and advanced up the 
Kimpo peninsula to join the Ist ROK 
Marines. These elements formed the 
lst ROK Marine Brigade in March, 
1952, for defense of the western front. 

The ROK Marines grew rapidly after 
the armistice in July, 1953. The lst 
ROK Marine Division was formed in 
January, 1954, and took over the U. S. 
lst Marine Division sector. Major Gen- 
eral Kim Dae Shik who was Command- 
ing General of the new-born division, 
is now the Commandant of the ROK 
Marine Corps as a Lieutenant General 
with Headquarters in Seoul. 





Commandant of the ROK Marine 
Corps is LtGen Kim Dae Shik 


ROK Fleet Marine Force security 
units, serving as integral parts of the 
ROK Navy which was founded in Jan- 
uary, 1951, now defend the west coast 
islands. These security units were or- 
ganized by Colonel Kim Du Chan who 
is now Chief of Staff of the ROK Ma- 
rines Corps and is a Brigadier General. 

The ROK Marines organized reserve 
corps has bases at Pohang and Chinhae. 
Chinhae is also the location of the Ma- 
rine Corps schools and a supply and 
maintenance depot. Seven Marine Bar- 
racks are located at principal naval 
ports. 

The Republic of Korea Marine Corps, 
during the Korean War, distinguished 
itself in battle against the reds and 
earned one United States Presidential 
Unit Citation and three Republic of 
Korea Presidential Unit Citations. 

Though short on history, the ROK 
Marines, both as individuals and as a 
Corps, are long on the ingredients neces- 
sary to indelibly carve their names, 
their deeds and valor, their esprit d’ 
corps on history as it is made—if they 
are called upon. They are ready. They 
are capable. They are allies of whom 
we can be proud in any fight for the 
freedom loving nations of the world 
against red aggression. 

It was a privilege to visit the ROK 
Marine Corps Base, home of the ROK 
lst Marine Division, at Pohang, Korea 
and get to know the ROK Marine 
Corps first hand and to get acquainted 
with the officers and men of this splen- 
did Corps. 

A visiting U. S. Marine couldn’t get 
lost on this base; signs are everywhere 
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The Korean Marines took a great deal of time in laying out clothing 





—printed both in English and Korean 
indicating this unit or that office. And 
all units, all sections, all offices, have 
the same names and designations as we 
use throughout our Corps. 

Still it’s always good to have a guide, 
who talks the language and is familiar 
with the base, to expedite your getting 
from one place to another and getting 
to the right people the first time to 
gather what information you need. 

Captain Fuang, now the Command- 
ing Officer of the Pohang Base LFTU, 
was the Officer of the Day when we 
arrived at Base Headquarters. He in- 
troduced us to First Lieutenant Han 
Kyung Hyun, the Division PIO officer. 
He in turn rounded up Master Sergeant 
Yank Moon Ok, who works in the 
office of the Commanding General of 
the Ist Marine Division. He is 28 years 
old, married and childless. Sergeant 
Yank served as our interpreter and 
proved to be very gracious and capable. 

These three men epitomize the char- 
acter traits and the esprit d’ corps found 
wherever one travels throughout this 
Division. Time and time again, you 
are impressed with the knowledge that 
here 4s a group of men, possessed in 
high degree of the finest character traits 
of men everywhere, banded together in 
common good purpose. 

They have an extraordinary sense of 
humor. They are able to laugh up- 
roariously over a good joke as did Ser- 
geant Yank when the lieutenant chided 
him for not answering a question as to 
what he thought of the other Korean 
Armed services. They never laugh at 
you, as you ludicrously use sign lan- 
guage, grunts and gesticulations trying 
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ROK MARINES (cont.) 


to get your question asked or 
point made. 

Common and military courtesy and 
politeness abound throughout the Di- 
vision from the lowliest private on up 
to the highest ranking officer aboard. 
They don’t bow as do their civilian 
counterparts, but the salute is used 
often and smartly—and correctly, ex- 
cept that they really believe in the 
old Navy motto that “if it stands still, 
paint it; if it moves, salute it.” They 
are profuse in their thanks even when 
it’s the smallest of favors you've done 
for them. They press gifts on you as a 
token of their esteem and friendship. 
“Thank you” is an English phrase they 
all know and use often. 

They have a healthy and insatiable 
curiosity about everything. They readily 
everything from 
your uniform accessories to the type 
of paper and pencil you ere using. This 
curiosity extends throughout the ranks 
and they are honest, 
earnest effort to learn 

These human qualities, evident with 
any member of the Division, do not for 
a moment belie the almost fierce in- 
tensity and pride with which they tackle 
their assigned missions, and by which 
they live as Marines with an esprit d’ 
corps younger than ours but just as 
virile, just as vital, and just as con- 
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ductive to success in battle against the 
enemy. 
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Tank exercises and maneuvers were a part of the 
stringent training for the Korean Marines. 





A road 


ROK Marine personnel, both enlisted 
and officers, are volunteers in the 
strictest sense of the word for they 
have no organized recruiting service as 
we know it. Anyone wanting to enlist 
can do so providing he is physically 
qualified and is not a bolshevik. Offi- 
cers must pass entrance examinations, 
be physically qualified, and be college 
graduates. Both the Officer’s Basic 
School and the enlisted recruit depot 
are at the Chinhae Naval Base. 

The initial enlistment is for a period 
of three years. Recruit training is rough 
because, “if a man can’t make it, we 
don’t want him,”’ one Chief Petty Officer 
said. ‘Boot Camp” last for four 
months. 

Subsequent enlistments are for any 
number of years. Presently, a man can 
conceivably stay in the Corps until well 
advanced in years as long as infirmity 
doesn’t incapacitate him. No retirement 
system has been provided, although one 
is under study. You leave the Corps 
when you are no longer physically able 
to carry on your duties, or upon expira- 
tion of enlistment. Most of the men 
however, look upon their service as a 
part of their lives, devoted to doing a 
good job for their country and ac- 
cumulating sufficient monies to return 
to their homes and their families where 
they will be able to live with a degree of 
comfort while, perhaps, still young 
enough to engage in other pursuits. 

Enlisted ranks are similar to the ones 
we have just abandoned. Their pay 
scale is quite different. Privates re- 
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much traveled by American fighting men during the 
conflict in Korea is now a part of the practice sector 


ceive 720 hwan monthly; PFCs, 952; 
Corporals, 1190; Sergeants, 1440; Tech- 
nical Sergeants, 2960; Master Sergeants, 
32,678; and, Chief Petty Officers, 33,432 
hwan. A first lieutenant earns 38,000. 
All are paid on the 25th of each month. 
Five hundred hwan equal one dollar in 
U. S. currency. 

Leave is accumulated at the rate of 
15 days for every six months served. 

Below the rank of sergeant, the men 
receive towels, haircuts, soap, toilet 
paper and ten cigarettes daily, all as a 
ration which is resupplied at regular in- 
tervals. Those above sergeant grade 
must pay for these items out of pocket. 

All uniforms are issued and there is 
no subsequent purchase of uniform 
equipment, for the ‘survey’? method is 
used. They can exchange 
clothing at stipulated times throughout 
the year. Usually the exchange is made 
of one item at a time, not a complet: 
issue. They do not nearly the 
amount of clothing that we require, in 
sofar as the number of items or the 
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quantity of items is concerned. 

Each base has a theater and all hands 
are issued chits for going to the movies 
They are allowed to attend once a week; 
any “Sneekin’ in” is dealt with harshly 
and summarily. He who does so, and is 
caught, winds up in the brig. 

Promotions are relatively rapid. To 
be promoted, there are time in grade re 
quirements, and it is necessary to pass 
both the GMST and the TT. A tech- 
nical sergeant, for example, is eligible 
for promotion after two years in grade 
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if he successfully passes his tests. He 
is usually promoted soon after meeting 
these requirements. 

They have hospital units similar to 
ours. A man admitted to the hospital 
retains all pay and allowances but after 
three months in the hospital he loses the 
hospital time, insofar as counting it for 
promotion is concerned, and he has to 
make up all such “lost time’ to be 
eligible for promotion. 

Hospital corspmen are attached di- 
rectly to units and participate in all 
activities of their parent organization. 
They attend all drills and exercises right 
along with the troops. It’s an unusual 
sight to see the “navy blue” marching 
in company with the “marine corps 
green” for their hospital corpsmen do 
not wear marine uniforms. 

A separate mess is provided for the 
Chief Petty Officers and Master Ser- 
geants similar to our Staff NCO messes. 
The CPO rank corresponds very nearly 
to our rank of Sergeant Major but en- 
joys many privileges of rank not ac- 
corded our Sergeants Major. All en- 
listed personnel, for example, salute the 
CPOs and Master Sergeants. 

Organized athletics are participated 
in by all units on an “intra-mural” 
basis but the Corps itself has teams 
made up of men from throughout the 
Corps. They have basketball, base- 


ball, track and boxing teams. The Ma- 
rine Corps Skiing Team has been na- 
tional champion for the past five years. 

Their salute is an exact copy of ours. 
Marching in formation they look like 


A bilingual briefing by Col H. B. Meek (lef) and Col Min, flanked by 


their enlisted assistants, prepared troops 


or Operation Sea Turtle 


any comparable group of Stateside Ma- 
rines with the exception of an exag- 
gerated swinging of their free arm for- 
ward and back. They are notably more 
lax in precision of movements and fac- 
ings. But they are learning. 

Before leaving the headquarters area, 
we asked about their sister services and 
their degree of preparedness as com- 
pared to the ROK Marines. The Base 
PIO men laughed and talked excitedly 
amongst themselves, and laughed some 
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Col Kong Ki Chon, Chief of Stall of the Republic of Korea Marine 


more without answering. It was a good 
joke. A 2d Lieutenant, a hanger-on, 
answered for them, however. 


“Army, we call farmers. Navy is 
called house-boy. The Air Force are 
school boys, and — the KMC ARE 
NUMBER WAN! KMC only know — 
go forward — no back. Havea spirit.” 


Everybody laughed. Everybody nodded 
heads in assent. We laughed too. 

The Ist Marine Division now has a 
strength of about 15,000 officers and 
men which is roughly comparable to 
the strength of our Corps just prior to 
World War II. Marriage is frowned 
upon for other than Master Sergeants 
and above. Education is plentiful for 
those who seek it and want it. Those 
who can speak English, will very likely 
go to the United States to study in 
Marine Corps schools for advanced 
training in occupational specialties. 

The Korean Marine Corps has no 
womens’ component. When asked about 
this, it was volunteered that they did 
have one woman Marine. Turned out 
she is Miss Korean Marine Corps, Kim 
Yung Hi, whose measurements are 38, 
28, 36—reading up. Korean standards 
of feminine pulchritude place most em- 
phasis on hip girth. 

The 11th Company area of the 3d 
Battalion, 3d Regiment of the 1st Ma- 
rine Division was prepared for inspec- 
tion by Colonel Kang Ki Chon, chief 
of staff of the Division, when we 
visited. The Colonel is a most impres- 
sive looking man of fierce countenance. 
Yet he is shy of manner and speech 
and reticent about having his picture 
taken. 

Lieutenant Colonel Hong Song Choul, 


Battalion Commander, graciously 
showed us around the area and let us 
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Corps, headed a team of senior NCOs during a regular inspection 





ROK MARINES (cont.) 


watch and photograph as he inspected 
an 11th Company barracks and the 
men billeted there. 

The tin-roofed barracks, one story 
high, were spotlessly clean, scrubbed 
and swept. The ground area around 
them had been immaculately picked 
clean of refuse of any sort. One Ma- 
rine, with a peculiar feather-duster type 
of brush, had just finished white-wash- 
ing the rocks around the hut and dis- 
appeared around a convenient corner 
on the double to white-wash other 
rocks. 

The men sleep on raised wooden 
platforms built along each side of the 
hut. A narrow aisle of dirt runs through 
the hut center. Each man is allotted, 
as his living area, about the space his 
body requires when stretched out in 
sleep. 

The individual clothing displays 
looked much like they had been placed 
in some new kind of lay-out machine 
that folded, pressed and stamped names 
in them and then faultlessly laid them 
out in flawless military display for in- 
spection. 

Beyond the clothing were displayed 
their toilet articles toothbrushes, tooth- 
paste, toilet soap, toilet paper and 
towels. Also, as part of this display, 


their opened mess gear — the same as 
ours—lay alongside the clothing dis- 
play. 


At one end of the hut, on the wooden 
sleeping platforms, were assembled the 
machetes, bayonets, pick axes and en- 
trenching tools of the unit. Nearby 
rifle racks held their rifles and carbines, 
spotless to a fault — they appeared to 
have no lubrication whatsoever. 

The troops came from the parade 
ground and entered the hut shortly 
ahead of the Colonel and his inspect- 
ing party. They shed their shoes and 
placed them neatly on the floor in front 
of their clothing displays and positioned 
themselves, at rigid attention, on the 
sleeping deck behind the layout. Not 
an eyelash flickered, nor a breath was 
loud, as the inspecting party entered. 
A mirror, full-length, at the end of the 
hut, reflected their frozen images as 
they waited proudly to be inspected, 
for they had prepared well. 

The Colonel, on this day, seemed 
most interested in their footwear and 
in their haircuts. The clothing lay-outs 
received only perfunctory inspection, but 
the haircuts and shoes of each man were 
given a thorough-going inspection. 
None received a “chewing-out” or 
admonishment. They didn’t deserve 
any. They were squared away! 

Two random thoughts came to mind 
when leaving this immaculate area. 
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The ROK Marine band, led by MSgt Han Chung Chin, is small and 


comparatively new, but its repertoire includes many of our favorites 


One was to reflect upon how very 
little equipment and clothing they had 
to work with and yet, with what 
scrupulous care they maintained that 
which they did have. 

The other was to again notice the 
forbidding sternness of the sentry on 
duty at the gate who had been there 
throughout the inspection. He stood 
almost transfixed yet gave the impres- 
sion of being completely aware of every- 
thing that went on within the limits of 


his post. You were tempted to ask him 
what his fourth general order was. He 
would have known! 

Throughout the Division area, Ko- 
rean Marines were found who could 
speak at least a smattering of English 
and there were more than a few truly 
conversant in our tongue. One is im- 
pressed with the numbers of them who 
can make themselves understood in 
Englishe My Korean is extremely 
limited but the American Indian blood 





Christianity plays a vital role in the lives of the Korean Marines. 
Nearly 80 per cent of the personnel attend chapel services weekly 
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Two members of the Republic of Korea Marine 
Corps posed at the entrance to their "EM Club" 

















ROK Marines had very little 


gear to work with, but what they 


did have was always in top shape 


in my veins must have stood me in 
good stead because my sign language is 
still fairly passable and was used suc- 
cessfully, albeit sheepishly. So many of 
them have taken the time to learn my 
language. I haven’t taken time to “re- 
turn the compliment.” 

A Korean mess hall is a story in 
itself for those of us with Occidental 
palates. A surprised Chief Petty Offi- 
cer stepped around a busy messman 
sweeping down the deck and _ said 
“Okay” as we entered. It turned out 
to be the only word he knew in English. 
He was sincerely glad to see us and 
soon located his second in command, 
a Technical Sergeant, who couldn’t 
speak more than a few sentences with- 
out telling us how welcome we were. 

Along one side of the galley, a con- 
crete block—chest-level high and about 
four feet out from the wall—runs the 


entire length of the wall. This block 
has eight vat-like holes in it with quart- 
bottle size openings down to the heat- 
ing area below. Cast iron pots fits into 
these vat holes. The cooking is done 
in them over an oil flame produced by 
free running oil which, in this galley, 
was pitched into the burning area from 
the outside by an “oiler” who had a 
small fruit can attached to the end of 
a stick and dipped the diesel oil out 
of a five gallon pail and pitched it into 
the opening, thus replenishing the fuel 
for the fire. This mess hall hadn't 
been completed. When it is, it will have 
diesel oil burners installed beneath 
each of the cooking vats. 

The menu would not greatly chal- 
lenge the culinary skills of our cooks; 
and inventory of their stores revealed 
only rice, vegetables, such as _ leeks, 
turnips and bean sprouts, and fish. Oat- 


A Peace Arch, built at the conclusion of WW Il, 
stood outside the limits of the Pohang Marine base 





meal is the standard breakfast menu. 
There are no condiments or side dishes 
here, just the staples. 

Individual huts have mess men they 
send to the central mess hall with carry- 
ing utensils and they bring the chow 
back to the hut where the men eat from 
their own mess gear. These Marines, 
like ours, are well fed and healthy. 

A Post Exchange was next on the 
itinerary. Many of us can remember 
when the Marine Corps property ac- 
count was maintained on 748 forms. 
Well, the typical Korean Marine Corps 
PX steward could get along very well 
with the use of those forms because he 
doesn’t have over forty items to stock. 
A quick, eye-inventory of the shelves 
revealed sake, in large and small bot- 
tles, towels, black shoe polish (although 
their boots are brown), toilet soap, 
toothpaste, toothbrushes, Korean 
cookies and candy of odd assorted 
sizes and shapes, shoe laces, sewing 
kits and pencils. 

New wooden barracks, mess halls, 
study rooms, class rooms, heads and 
headquarters buildings for the Schools 
Battalion of the Division, are now be- 
ing completed in the area where our 
own list Tank Battalion set up squad 
and pyramidal tents in January, 1951, 
for the fight against guerrillas in the 
Andong sector. 

The barracks buildings house 80 men. 
They will sleep (continued on page 82) 
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Cols 
and Maj 
as LtCol McVarish explained 
a proposed Reserve publicity 
program drawn up by VTU I-1 


Strunk and Fairbourn 


Lauryssen listened 







S Lieutenant General Thomas 


Maj Gaston Lauryssen, 
A Holcomb seated himself in 
a comfortable chair in the 


tasteful office of the manager of the 
sumptuous St. Regis Hotel in New 
York City, the lean years were behind. 

Six years earlier, in 1936, he had 
become Major General Commandant of 
the Corps he had served for 42 years. 
Scarcely a year after assuming the of- 
fice, the nation wallowed in what his- 
torians regard as one of the 13 major 
economic crises in our history—the 
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USMCR, is one of the world’s best known hosts 


scarcely remembered 
1937-38. 

For General Holcomb, as for General 
Malin Craig (General Marshall’s all- 
but-forgotten predecessor as Army Chief 
of Staff) and Admiral William D. 
Leahy, the problem was how to recon- 
cile the champagne appetite of the 
“Gods of War” against the beer-income 
imposed by a tight-fisted economy. 

Slowly, almost imperceptibly, as it 
had a decade before, the nation’s up- 
ward swing began. It was motivated 


depression of 


once again by the age-old need for 
goods which must be manufactured and 
must, perforce, re-create employment. 

The penny-pinching era ended in the 
towering pyres of oily smoke and sooty 
flame that marked the grave of the 
USS Arizona at Pearl Harbor. 

Ahead now was the grim challenge. 
To meet it would require all the re- 
sources of the Republic. For the stakes 
were, in a word, survival. 

Some of General Holcomb’s forces 
were, even now, locked in the first great 
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land battle of the Pacific at Guadal- 


canal. Other thousands poured into 
and out of recruit depots on both 
coasts. But all these were but the van- 


guard of a Corps which would grow to 
more than half a million men before 
V-J day. 

To lead these men, the 17th Com- 
mandant could settle for nothing less 
than the best possible officer corps he 
was capable of molding. His mission 
here today was to talk to a man who 
could, if he would, be of help. 

The quiet, composed man across the 
room, Mr. Gaston Lauryssen, director 
and manager of the St. Regis, would 
hardly have been considered the epitome 
of the Marine officer needed to lead 
men ashore against an enemy bastion. 
He had been such a man once. A great- 
ful French government had awarded 
this then-lieutenant the Croix de Guerre 
with palm for extraordinary heroism. 
But that was long ago and half a world 
away. 

Gaston Lauryssen was born April 29, 
1898, in St. Trond, near Liege, Belgium, 
which would, 16 years later, become the 
first battleground of World War I. He 
was raised and educated in Ghent. His 
father, a prosperous attorney, spared 
neither expense nor his own time in 
igniting in his son the spark of curiosity 
about the world in which he lived. It 
was he who encouraged Gaston to sit 
a mount; to savor and revel in 
Belgium’s superb cuisine; to appreciate 
the exquisite pastoral loveliness of his 
land; the majesty of its architecture; 
the joy of its music; the charm of his 
heritage—the beauty all around him. 

That beauty was transformed to 
ugliness and the stench of death on 
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Major Lauryssen conducted 


Major Charles Gilroy on a tour of the 


August 4, 1914, when the Kaiser’s 
legions stormed across the Belgian 
frontier. Liege, ringed by forts, was the 
first to feel the might of the German 
thrust. The city fell within days, but 
not without stubborn resistance. 

The Belgian field army fell back, 
bloodied but almost intact, and re- 
grouped around Antwerp. Before the 
month was out Brussells would fall and 
scores of German divisions would pour 
through the half-open door of southern 
Belgium on the way to their rendezvous 
with calamity at the first battle of the 
Marne. 

In those first days of World War I, 
there were colossal military blunders on 
both sides. French intelligence had not 
only underestimated German strength 
by a full 15 divisions, but was com- 
pletely wrong in predicting the direction 
of their advance. 

The German High Command, on the 
other hand, inexcusably deployed seven 
of its finest divisions to contain the 
Belgians at Antwerp and sent four more 
to the Russian front under the mistaken 
impression that total victory had been 
won. It was France’s Marshal Joffre 
who, with imperturbable coolness, 
formed an entirely new battle plan out 
of the wreckage. Bold though it was, 
it could not have succeeded but for 
German mistakes. But, at the Marne, 
it did succeed—saving France and ulti- 
mately forcing the Germans into the 
last place the fluid German army 
wanted to go—the trenches. 

Gaston Lauryssen was an introspec- 
tive boy of 17 when he volunteered for 
duty with the Belgian Cavalry’s Third 
Lancers. He emerged, four years later, 
a lieutenant who had been wounded in 
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Carlton House and showed him a few of the mementos of his service 


action and won four decorations from 
his own country besides the Croix de 
Guerre. 

But, more, he emerged a sensitive 
man whose mind was made up about 
his future. He would resume his com- 
mercial law studies at the University 
of Ghent with the ultimate goal of a 
career in the diplomatic service. 

In 1921, his insatiable curiosity led 
him to this country. He did not, like 
most immigrants of that day, come by 
steerage. A young man of substance, he 
was introduced by friends here to the 
great hotelman, E. M. Statler. Statler 
invited him to join him and a party 
of friends for a two-month cruise on the 
Gulf of Mexico. Lazily sunning himself 
on the deck of the two-masted schooner, 
eating fine food, and swimming and 
fishing off the fantail washed away the 
last vestiges of his ambitions for a 
career of diplomacy. 

If hotels could make all this possible, 
he reasoned, the hotel business would 
be his career too. 

In 1923, Statler, who owned the Hotel 
Pennsylvania, gave him a job there as 
a bus boy. 

Two ‘years later, he joined the man- 
agerial staff of the Ritz Carlton. 
(Thirty-three years later, he would ac- 
cept the presidency of the Ritz Carlton 
Hotel Company, Inc.) 

At the Pennsylvania and at the Ritz, 
he had touched all the bases that an 
aspiring hotel executive should, from 
bus boy through maitre d’, to room 
clerk and increasingly important assign- 
ments in the front office. But his five 
years with the Ritz would be the more 
memorable because it was while there, 
in 1927, that he became a citizen of 
the United States. 

In 1930, Gaston left the Ritz organi- 
zation to become manager of the St. 
Moritz in New York. Three years later, 
he took over the management of the 
“biggest little hotel in New York’’—the 
Tuscany. In 1937, Vincent Astor lured 
him away to become director and man- 
ager of the fabulous St. Regis. 

In the mid-twenties, Gaston had pur- 
chased a farm in New Milford, Conn. 
Rickety and neglected, he bought the 
old place and 100 acres of land for next 
to nothing. Over the years it has been 
his and Mrs. Lauryssen’s hobby and 
refuge. 

It was on a quiet Sunday afternoon 
at the farm that he heard the newscast: 
“Shortly before 8:00 a.m. this morning, 
Japanese torpedo planes, high-level and 
dive bombers struck at the Naval Air 
Station at Kaneohe Bay, to the north- 
east of Pearl Harbor, and then went on 
to attack the Fleet and the Army’s 
nearby Hickam and Wheeler Fields 

It was simply a rearrangement of the 
same numbers—1914 and 1941—only 
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now, instead of Liege, it was Pearl 
Harbor. 

As the announcer’s voice trailed off, 
he knew what he would do. 

That evening he mentally composed, 
and the following day he dictated, 
letters to the Secretaries of War and 
Navy. He told them something of his 
background. He placed both himself and 
his hotel at their service for whatever 
use they might care to make of either. 
Within the week, he received courteous 
replies from both, which said, in effect, 
“Thank you, we will keep your gen- 
erous Offer in mind.” 

The vibrant days, weeks and months 
raced by, filled with the pulsating ac- 
tion of a nation girding itself for the 
struggle. But for Lauryssen they were 
days in which the mail never contained 
the right letter; the telephone call was 
always from the wrong man. 

Finally, in late October, 1942, he de- 
cided to wait no longer. He made his 
choice. Backed by letters of recom- 
mendation from extremely prominent 
friends, he made application for a com- 
mission in the Marine Corps. 

A month later, the right call finally 
came. 

It was the Commandant’s aide calling 
to say that the general would be in 
New York and would like to see Mr. 
Lauryssen at his convenience. “I was 
so thrilled,” he recalls, “that for fully 
a minute we argued about at whose 
convenience the meeting should take 
place. I insisted I would see him only 





at his convenience. His aide said the 
general insisted that it be at 
Finally, we got it settled.” 

General Holcomb had a job which 
would require a man of Mr. Lauryssen’s 
caliber—‘‘More than .38 but less than 
.45,” Gaston jokes. 

The Commandant told him of the 
massive building program then taking 
place on what had been the 141,000- 
acre Rancho Santa Margarita y Las 
Flores tract, stretching 22 miles along 
the southern California coastline. 
Twelve million dollars had already been 
spent. Another 38 million would be 
spent in an attempt to make this the 
largest—and finest—military installa- 
tion. President Roosevelt, who had per- 
sonally inspected the site, had stipu- 
lated that every effort must be made to 
retain the atmosphere of ‘the Spanish 
Dons.” Here, obviously, would be no 
city of tents. This was the first time 
Gaston had ever heard of Camp Joseph 
H. Pendleton. 

Barracks for the enlisted were well 
along. What was needed now were per- 
manent buildings to house bachelor and 
transient officers. Would lLauryssen 
bring his experience to bear on the 
problem? With no hesitation, he agreed. 

“Raise your right hand, please,’’ the 
Commandant said. Lauryssen complied 
and repeated the oath. ‘“Congratula- 
tions, captain,” said General Holcomb. 

“It was only then that I found out 
I wasn’t a private,” he says. 

Students of Marine Corps history 
might find a close parallel between this 
meeting and one that had taken place 
100 miles south and 167 years earlier 
between the man who would become the 


mine. 





"Now employees on two-hour coffee breaks can't hide from me," joked 
the major as his secretary, Dorothy Ulrich, tested a ''walkie-talkie" 
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1-1 (Pl) in New York 


Maj Lauryssen is a 


of VTU 


Corps’ first Commandant, Samuel 
Nicholas, and another hotel keeper. 

Nicholas had still not received his 
own commission when he visited Robert 
Mullen at Tun Tavern in Philadelphia 
during the third week in November, 
1775. (Congress approved it the follow- 
ing week.) He offered Mullen a cap- 
taincy, the highest rank in the Corps, 
which Mullen quickly accepted. Mullen 
further agreed to use his (Tun) Tavern 
as an assembly place for the new re- 
cruits and, thereby, became the Corps’ 
first Recruiting Officer. 

A few days later, Captain Lauryssen’s 
orders arrived and he departed for 
Camp Pendleton. 

He reported for duty in January, 
1943, and was immediately assigned as 
Officer in Charge of Officers’ Field 
Messes. 

Just as Mullen had found himself a 
captain without a command, and had 
to recruit his own troops, Capt Laurys- 
sen had to help erect the buildings of 
which he would be in charge. The first 
construction had only begun 10 months 
earlier. Barracks and other necessary 
buildings were standing, but BOQs were 
low on the priority list. 

Coincidental with his arrival was one 
of the worst wind and rain storms ever 
to strike that area. Trees were violently 
uprooted, severely damaging several of 


the half-completed buildings. Over 
80% of all the landscaping planted 
was destroyed. 

Capt Lauryssen eventually super- 


vised the construction and operation of 
seven 150-room BOQs as well as one 
for women officers. Each had its own 
mess hall, but their menus never rivaled 
those of his hotels. The individual 
BOQs were small by comparison to the 
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Banquet manager A. Katz discussed beverages with the boss. The 








hotel has about 250 employees; Maj Lauryssen knows each by name 


different hotels Capt Lauryssen had 
managed—he’d never managed one 
with less than 500 rooms and one had 


over 1000—but they got the same 
minute attention. 
In October, 1943, Major General 


Joseph C. Fegan, the first commanding 
general of Pendleton, picked Capt 
Lauryssen to act as his senior aide. He 
continued in this capacity until the 
general was transferred to San Fran- 
cisco to command the Department of 
the Pacific. 

Following the general’s departure, 
Capt Lauryssen became the Assistant 
Division Inspector, Fifth Marine Divi- 
sion, which duties he held until his 
release to inactive duty. 

Following the war, he directed the 
re-conversion of the famous Arrowhead 
Springs Hotel at San Bernardino, Calif., 
from a Naval hospital back to its pre- 
war status as one of the finest luxury 
hotels extant. He did the job in six 
months. Then, like the Lone Ranger, 
not waiting for thanks, he hurried on 
to his next challenge: the ailing Bel 
Air in Beverly Hills, Calif. 

In less than a year, the legendary 
Lauryssen touch lifted the Bel Air back 
into the black and it became, as it once 
had been, the mecca of celebrities of the 
entertainment world. 

In 1947, he flew to Florida at the 


request of the owners of the Boca 
Raton to survey their hurricane-crip- 
pled hostelry. He arrived in late Sep- 
tember to find 300 beach cabanas de- 
stroyed. Less than two months later 
the hotel was ready to accommodate 
guests. All the cabanas had been re- 
built. 

His friends contend that his genius 
lies in “thinking big.” As an example, 
when he’d taken over the St. Regis, 
he’d ripped out the ballroom floor and 
installed an ice-skating rink. He’d 
made one requisite of his guests: to 
witness the finest ice acts available, 
they had to attend in evening dress. 

It was natural, therefore, that when 
he decided he needed a rest, he left 
Boca Raton and went on a vacation 
which lasted two years. 

But eventually the pressures brought 
to bear by one of New York’s greatest 
banking houses proved irresistible. The 
Carlton House, successor to the Ritz 
Carlton (which had been razed to make 
room for an office building) was failing 
to live up to the reputation of its 
legendary founder, Cesar Ritz. 

Ritz, who had risen from the ob- 
scurity of tending sheep in the Swiss 
Alps to become the leading arbiter of 
gracious hosting, had been called by 
King Edward VII, “Hotel keeper to 


kings; king to hotel keepers.” 


Lauryssen’s terms were steep—a com- 
pletely free hand. In May, 1952, about 
a year after the Carlton House had 
opened its doors, he became vice-presi- 
dent and managing director. In Janu- 
ary, 1958, he moved up to the presi- 
dency. 

He was promoted to major in the 
Marine Corps Reserve in June, 1948, 
and has, over the years, steadily in- 
creased his activities in behalf of the 
Corps through memberships in Volun- 
teer Training Units. 

VTUs are made up predominantly of 
officers who draw no pay but earn re- 
tirement credits for specified activities. 

About 18 months ago Major Laurys- 
sen joined VTU(S) 1-1 (PI) in New 
York, under the command of Colonel 
Raymond Henri. There are presently 
more than 250 VTUs active nationally. 
But only VTU 1-1 and four others 
specialize in Public Information-Rela- 
tions projects. 

A glance down the roster of VTU 1-1 
indicates that many, if not most, of its 
30-plus membership, like Maj Laurys- 
sen, are prominent men. Among the 
names_are LtCol Daniel R. Topping, 
President of the New York Yankees; 
Capt Richard S. Stark, well-known TV 
announcer; and an officer who missed a 
recent drill, but had a good excuse. He 
was being “visited” that night by 
Edward R. Murrow’s Person to Person 
TV program. His name? Capt Vincent 
E. Sardi, Jr., whose two New York 
restaurants bear his name. 

Although VTU 1-1 has continuing 
projects of its own, aimed at enhancing 
the Corps’ reputation, it is always 
available to advise and assist in worth- 
while community relations projects 
when such assistance is solicited by a 
Marine command. 

In 1956, Maj Lauryssen played host 
to Marine officers in the New York area 
at a dinner honoring the new Com- 
mandant, General Pate. What began 
as a small private social affair has 
grown into a yearly event. This year’s 
Annual Commandant’s Dinner was held 
in the hotel’s Carlton Room. Hors 
d’oeuvres were served on a table which 
featured a magnificent replica of the 
Iwo Jima flag raising, sculptured in ice. 

Following Maj Lauryssen through a 
busy working day at the Carlton House 
provides at least one clue to his in- 
credible rise from bus boy to president. 
The hackneyed phrase, ‘old world 
charm,” seems to have been coined for 
him. Yet, there are other attributes 
that assert themselves. He is a gifted 
pianist, an accomplished linguist, (he 
speaks four languages besides, as he 
says, “ . a little English”) a con- 
noisseur of all the arts, a_ skilled 
diplomat. He is friend, confidante and 
landlord to royalty, statesmen and 
leaders in all (continued on page 84) 
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Checks for $25.00 have been mailed to the writers of the letters which appear on these pages. 
Leatherneck will continue to print—and pay for—ideas expressed by readers who have sincere 


constructive suggestions for a better Corps. 


If you were Commandant, what would you do? 


Your answer may bring you a check. Write your suggestions in the form of a double-spaced 
typewritten letter of not more than 300 words, and mail to Leatherneck, P. O. Box 1918, 
Washington 13, D. C. Be sure to include vour name, rank, and service number. Letters cannot 


be acknowledged or returned. 


Dear Sir: 

Ht I Commandant I would 
revise the disbursing system so that 
a savings allotment could be made 
out to the Marine Corps Savings 
Bank. This would not only be a great 
help to the regular savers but I sin- 
cerely believe it would encourage 
more Marines to take advantage of 
the savings program if they could 
make out an allotment and forget it 
instead of having to make that dis- 
bursing trip every payday. 

AMSgt Billy L. Lyday 
529266 


were 


Dear Sir: 

If I were Commandant, I would 
authorize a change in the shapes of 
various cooking utensils presently 
used in Marine Corps galleys, i.e., the 
15- and 20-gallon cooking kettles and 
the roaster, or squarehead. The shapes 
of these utensils, with their vertical 
sides, and bottoms which are equal in 
diameter to the tops of the vessels, 
make it impossible to stack them one 
inside the other, thus causing much 
wasted space, lost time, and unneces- 
sary labor. 

In many Marine Corps mess halls, 
space in the “pot shack,” where these 
very limited. 
There would be a great deal of extra 


vessels are stored, is 
space if these vessels were redesigned 
with 
diameter than the tops, so that they 
could be stacked inside each other. 
It would also save a lot of time and 


bottoms that are smaller in 


labor for the messmen who have to 
clean them. 

Another example is one where a 
unit goes into the field. After the 
tactical problem is over, the troops 
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hot chow. So _ the hall 
moves into the field with them. Here 
again, much time, labor, and space 
could be saved in packing the mess 
hall’s gear if these cooking utensils 
could be packed more quickly and 


compactly. 


want mess 


ACpl Richard K. Van Galder 
1656792 








Dear Sir: 

If I were Commandant, I would 
abolish the use of the Special Money 
(NAVMC-816) 


the Marine Corps. The original pur- 


Requisition within 


pose of the SMR has been seriously 
abused by The 


Navy Comptroller Manual gives spe- 


many commands. 


cific reasons for the issuance of SMRs. 
However, one of the reasons is “In 
other cases of actual emergency” 
(Vol. 4, Navcomp Manual, 044640.1). 
This obvious loophole allows com- 
manding officers to issue SMRs in 
almost any conceivable instance. In 
many cases, commanding officers fail 
to interrogate members to determine 
the reason for special pay. 

In civilian industry, such things as 
special pay are virtually non existent. 
There is no real need for the SMR 
in the Marine Corps. Adequate facili- 
ties, such as the Navy Relief Society 
and the Red Cross are always avail- 
able to render financial assistance in 
actual These 
organizations have proved their value 
ever the years. The SMR has not. 
The SMR has been the prime vehicle, 


in many cases, which leads a member 


cases of emergency. 


to financial incompetence. The mis- 
use of SMRs throughout the Corps 
has caused many a Marine to depend 


upon them in order to meet his just 


debts or to support his family. This 
failure to manage money properly can 
be traced to a consistent dependence 
upon SMRs to augment the regular 
paycheck. 

I would establish regulations allow- 
ing personnel to draw special pay 
only upon transfer or upon joining, 
and in the latter case only if the 
member has missed a regular payday 
while en route. This would enable the 
pay system to operate more efficiently 
and would greatly reduce the possi- 
bility of financial difficulties resulting 
from the misuse of the SMR. 


istLt Anthony J. Kimmick 
073449 
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Dear Sir: 

1 am | would 
direct the design and adoption of an 
“A” Frame Insert Rack. This rack 
would be issued to all recruiting sta- 
tions to be placed in the trunks of all 
sedan cars used by recruiters; also, 


were Commandant, I 


it may be placed in station wagons 
and trucks. 

“A” Frame Inserts are 
sheet metal and have very sharp edges 
These sharp edges 
cut very easily the upholstery of 
automobiles, when carried in them. 

Recruiters with sedan cars are faced 


made of 


on each corner. 


with the problem of having to carry 
either the old or the new Inserts in 
the back seat of the sedan when 
changing the “A” Frame Inserts. The 
trunk has enough room for only one 
stack of Inserts. 

This rack would solve the problem 
for all recruiters. It could be made 
either of light metal or playwood. ... 


AMSgt Adolph Swinson 
312584 


Dear Sir: 

If I were Commandant, I would 
establish a new MOS in OF 01 to 
distinguish between the 0141 clerks 
who work in company, battalion, and 
regimental S-1 offices and those who 
work in the higher echelon head- 
quarters staff sections (division and 
above). 

There are several reasons why such 
a change should be made: First, the 
lack of similarity in the type of work 
required. Second, the difference in 
experience and training gained and 
the effect on preparation for technical 
testing. 

At present there is no way of dis- 
tinguishing between company, bat- 
talion, and regimental level clerks, 
and the duties they normally perform 
and the 0141 administrative men who 
work in the higher echelon staff offices 
and the duties they normally perform. 

The former group works with 
SRBs, Unit Diaries, IRCs, Pay, Dis- 
charges, etc., while the latter works 
on Congressional correspondence, re- 
ports, assignments, SOPs, directive 
system, and dispatch traffic (classified 
and unclassified). The only common 
bond between these two dissimilar 
groups (all with the same MOS) is 
their requirement to be able to type 
and to have a working knowledge of 
the correspondence manual. 

All 0141s take the same technical 
test. This causes a hardship on the 
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The model of AMSgt Adolph Swinson's lightweight "A" Frame Insert 
Rack fits easily inside a standard sedan trunk, with room to spare 
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The rack's twin compartment assures safe transport and storage for 
both new and used "A" Frame Inserts without damage to the vehicle 


staff 0141s because they never come 
in contact with SRBs, Unit Diaries, 
Pay, and Discharges. Yet the majority 
of the questions on the technical tests 
are based on such items. 

Therefore, if I were Commandant, 
I would create another MOS within 
OF 01 so that the distinction between 
these two groups within the present 
0141 designation would be clear. I 
would also specify that different 
technical tests be administered these 
two groups. 

This should help to insure better 
assignments, provide greater oppor- 
tunity for promotion and more effi- 
ciently utilize personnel with shorter 
“breaking-in” periods before maxi- 
mum benefit can be achieved. 


ASgt Henry E. Fleming 
1416893 


Dear Sir: 

If I were Commandant, I would 
have the uniform board investigate 
the idea of a permanent type collar 
stay for tropical worsted shirts. One 
that is already sewn into the under- 


neath part of the collar, such as 
those presently used on civilian dress 
shirts. 

At the present time there are collar 
stays of different types of material. 
These collar stays are in wide use in 
the Marine Corps. A lot of Marines 
wear them because they present a neat 
and creditable appearance to their 
uniform. But before long they wear 
the underneath part of the collar 
leaving Irish pennants of various 
then come on 
through to the front part of the col- 
lar. Which means the shirt has to be 
replaced. Other Marines do not wear 
collar stays and their collars turn up 
on the ends like a bird in flight. 

We are striving to make our uni- 
form the best. Improvements have 
been great in the past few years. 
And I believe that a permanent-type 
collar stay, sewn into the shirt collar, 
would be another step in the right 
direction, toward a better looking, 
neat military uniform. 


AGySgt Henry A. Floyd, Jr. 
656618 
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PFC T. C. Steadham, rifleman, and PFC G. W. 
Martin, BAR man, prepared for aggression during 


Saddle Up in Borneo 


Southeast Asia Treaty Organization 
(SEATO) forces staged their first 
amphibious operation in Northeast 


Borneo during the Summer. 

Participating in the exercise, ““Opera- 
tion Saddle Up”, were men of the 
Third Marine Division, ships of the 
United States Seventh Fleet, and units 
of the United Kingdom’s Army and 
Navy. 
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Colonel Roy J. Batterton, Jr., Com- 
manding Officer, Ninth Marine Regi- 
ment, and Lieutenant Colonel Michael 
Blackburn, Commanding Officer of the 
British Sherwood Forester Battalion, 
commanded the ground forces. 

Marines from the Ist Battalion, First 
Marines, under Lieutenant Colonel W. 
C. Chip, carried out field problems in 
wooded, swampy, and hilly terrain dur- 
ing the two and one-half day exercise. 

First troops ashore were Marines of 


Operation Saddle Up in the tall grasses of Borneo. 
They are from C Company, Ist Bn., First Marines 


Edited by Sgt B. W. Eastburn 
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the 3d Reconnaissance Battalion. They 
paddled in from their ship two days in 
advance of the main force. 

Shortly after the Recon party reached 
the beach, PFC C. P. Commander, Jr. 
was bitten by a cobra and heli-lifted to 
a ship for treatment. He suffered no | 
lasting effects from the bite. f 

Marine pathfinders parachuted in t 
before D-Day to scout and clear land- } 
ing sites for the helicopter landing 
force. 
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The main landing force hit the beach 
in LVTs, LCVPs, and helicopters from 
the USS Thetis Bay. 


PFC Jake Echenrode 
3d Marine Division 


Camp Hansen 


Ground-breaking ceremonies at Camp 
Hansen on Okinawa were highlighted 
by a departure from tradition last July 
1, when Lieutenant General Vernon E. 
Megee and the contractor, Mr. Kotara 
Kokuba, used a bulldozer to officially 
start construction. 

Invocations by Christian ministers 
and purification of the building site by 
a Shinto priest lent solemnity to the 
occasion. 

LtGen Megee, Commanding General, 
Fleet Marine Force, Pacific, said that 
the new camp was not limited to the 
comfort of Marines or to the material 
benefit of the community. It would, he 
said, serve to weld the community and 
Marines closer together. 

Both Mr. Jugo Thoma, chief execu- 
tive of the Ryukyu Islands, and Mr. 
Tatsuo Ginoza, Mayor of Kin Village, 
expressed pride that an Okinawan con- 
tractor has been awarded the more than 
$10 million dollar contract. It is the 
largest construction contract ever 
awarded an Okinawan firm. 


AMSgt A. G. Mainard 
ISO, 3d Marine Division 


%, 


i Fi sini 
Official USMC Photo 





The ground for —— Hansen was broken by LtGen V. E. Megee, 


Commanding Genera 


Official USMC Photo 


Greetings were exchanged by SgtMaj B. Buzhardt, MSgt W. Neil 
and J. Haensch (C), Gunnery Chief on the German frigate ‘Hipper’ 





FMFPac, and Kotara Kokuba (L) contractor 


Flying Youngs 


A pair of Youngs in Yuma, Ariz., have 
much in common; they are father and 
son, commercial pilots and Marines. 
They are men who look to the future 
while keeping a firm grip on the pres- 
ent. 

The father is AMSgt Howard (Pap- 
py) Young, NCOIC of Marine Air 
Traffic Control Unit-65, and the son is 
ASegt Neil A. Young of Marine Fighter 
Squadron (AW) 542, deployed to 
Yuma from El Toro Marine Corps Air 
Station. 

While both men are licensed com- 
mercial pilots, the elder Young is also 
a qualified instructor. 

AMSegt Young launched his flying 
career after WWII and watched his 
first student, son Neil, solo on the lat- 
ter’s 17th birthday. 

Together the men represent some 36 
years of military service. The senior 
Young joined the Marines in 1940 and 
Neil enlisted during 1952. 

ISO, MCAAS, 


Yuma, Ariz. 
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WE—THE MARINES (cont.) 


Snake Hunter 


ACpl W. C. Bouchard, ‘F’’ Company, 
Fifth Marines, at Camp Pendleton, 
Calif., turns rattlesnakes into swagger 
sticks during his off-duty hours. 

Several months ago Bouchard heard 
of a demand for snakeskin-covered 
swagger sticks. Experienced as a trapper 
and skinner, he decided to try his skill 
at the novel craft. 

Now, 15 snakeskins later, Bouchard 
can be seen roaming the hills of Camp 
Pendleton with forked stick in hand as 
he listens for the chilling rattle of his 
quarry. 

Once the reptile is captured and 
killed, Bouchard removes the skin with 
a razor blade, tacks it to a board, ap- 
plies salt and allows it to dry in the 
sun. 

After drying, the skin is glued to a 
swagger stick and receives a coat of 
varnish to complete the job. 


ISO, Ist Marine Division 
Camp Pendleton, Calif. 











Official USMC Photo 
LtCol J. Gorman presented PFC Charles Julian with the American 
Spirit of Honor Medal during a recruit graduation ceremony at P. |. 





Official USMC Photo 


Four vets from the Third Division, Louis Wilson, all winners of the Medal of Honor, were honored 
Luther Skaggs, John Leims and Hershel Williams, guests at the Division reunion in Washington, D. C. 
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Divvy Reunion 


Ten Medal of Honor winners, five of 
whom are living were honored recently 
during the fifth reunion of the Third 
Marine Division Association at the 
Mayflower Hotel, Washington, D. C. 

Veterans of the division which won 
World War II fame with its conquests 
on Bougainville, Guam and Iwo Jima, 
came from many parts of the country 
to attend the reunion. 

Featured speakers were General 
Randolph McCall Pate; General Allen 
H. Turnage, Commander of the division 
on Bougainville and Guam; General 
Graves B. Erskine, Commanding Gen- 
eral of the division at Iwo Jima; and 
Major General Alan Shapley, Division 
Commander from 1956 to 1957. 

In a special greeting to Sidney S. 
McMath, Association president and 
former governor of Arkansas, and to 
members, President 
Eisenhower commented in part: 

“The record of the Third Marine 
Division is filled with the highest tra- 
dition of courage and comradeship, of 
service to country, and to freedom 
‘round the world. This division con- 
tinues to perform its duty faithfully as 
part of our nation’s vast complex of 
ground, sea and air units strategically 
deployed to arrest aggression wherever 
it may appear.” 

The division’s five living Medal of 
Honor men are: Luther Skaggs, Jr., 
Lieutenant Colonel Louis H. Wilson, 
Jr., Captain John H. Leims, Hershel 
W. Williams, and SP4 Wilson D. Wat- 
son. Watson is now on duty with the 
Army in France. 

Third Marine Division Ass'n 
Alexandria, Va. 


all association 


American Spirit 


The American Spirit Honor Medal was 
presented to a recruit at the San Diego 
Marine Corps Recruit Depot recently— 
the first such award in a 10-month 
period. 

The winner, Alton J. Bunderson of 
Boise, Idaho, was meritoriously pro- 
moted to PFC during the presentation 
ceremonies. The awards were given 
during graduation exercises for Bunder- 
son’s recruit platoon. 

PFC Bunderson was cited for his 
demonstration of “honor, initiative, 
loyalty and high example to comrades 
in arms” during his recruit training. 
lists these attributes as 
“best expressing the American spirit.” 

ISO, MCRDep 
San Diego, Calif. 
END 


The award 














MAY CRAZY 
CAPTION WINNER 


Submitted by 

AGySgt Herbert J. Lang 
H&HS, MWHG, 2d MAW 
MCAS, Cherry Point, N. C. 





"If | walk on my hands, we can 
go to the masquerade 
as bookends!" 





Here’s another chance for readers to dream up their own Crazy Captions. 
Leatherneck will pay $25 for the craziest caption received before November 1. 
It’s easy. Think up a crazy caption for the cartoon below, print it on the lite 
under the cartoon and fill in your name and complete address. Tear out the 
cartoon and coupon and mail to Leatherneck Magazine, P.O. Box 1918, Wash- 
ington 13, D.C. 

The winning caption will be published in the December issue. 
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by AMSgt Walter Stewart 


Photos by 
ASgt Bernard Marvin 


RS. ALICE BOWRING, 
known as ‘““Mom”’ to count- 
less thousands of World 

War II Marines who visited her can- 
teen in Noumea, New Caledonia, is a 


200-pound, rollicking paragon of para- 
doxes. Mom can switch from Shake- 
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"Mom" is 78 years young. Her full, happy life is 
mirrored in her smiling face. She hoped to see 





speare to a barracks joke, to fluent 
pidgin english without drawing a fresh 
breath. In one moment she has the 
regal bearing of a duchess; in the next 
you can see her baking an apple pie. 

Mom had been widowed for 21 of 
her 50 years when she left her native 
Australia. She “got so tired of hearing 
people talk about the depression,” she 
sailed for New Guinea, determined to 
find work as a waitress in the booming 
gold community of Wau. She was not 
destined to become a hash slinger, how- 
ever. A disgruntled prospector gave her 
his claim and left the country. Mom 
sold and swapped her way up to the 
50-acre claim she now operates with 
the aid of seven native boys. 


some of the Marines she befriended during WWII 


as she stopped in this country on her world tour 





Never, never make the mistake of 
calling her claim a mine. “A _ gold 
mine,” said Mom, “is a hole in the 
ground owned by a liar.” Her claim 
is a surface entity in which water is 
coursed across gravel, the heavy gold 
settling to the bottom of the washing 
device. Asked how much gold she takes 
out of the diggings, where she once 
employed 40 native laborers, she re- 
torted, “Enough for bread and butter 
and an occasional slab of jam.” 

When the Japanese spread the ten- 
tacles of their empire over the Pacific 
at the beginning of World War II, 
Mom left the little domain which had 
permitted her to live in feudal luxury 
and went back to Sidney at the time 
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when the Nipponese were arriving in 
Wau. Her experience in handling native 
help was well known, and she was 
asked to take over the canteen for the 
American Red Cross in Noumea. The 
spirited lady readily accepted. 

Several things—things she considers 
important—happened to Mom as a re- 
sult of the two years in Noumea. “I 
got to know your Marines really well,” 
she recalled. “They came through my 
canteen ‘on the way up’ looking bright- 
eyed and bushy-tailed. A few months 
later, they would come again—this 
time hollow-eyed, all the terrible things 
of war etched on their young faces. 
But I thought they were the goods.” 
The “goods” she explained as ‘‘the com- 
plete article.’ To really describe a 
Marine, Mom said, it is necessary to 
use pidgin english. “Oh, man! Dis fella 
Marine. Man, you no can talk! Dis 
fella Marine heman belong fight true. 
Damme! Good fella too much. Man 
belong America. He savvy fight.” 

In Noumea, Mom got to know Lucy 
Crockett, one of the canteen workers. 
There is no pretense that the character 
of “Mom” in Crockett’s “The Mag- 
nificent Bastards” is anyone other than 
Mom Bowring. 

The lady whom New Guinea natives 
call “Big fella missus” or ‘Momma be- 


long we fella” came through the 
United States in Spring on a round- 
the-world tour, accompanied by Diana 
Bowring, her slim, fashionable 24-year- 
old granddaughter. If she followed her 
schedule, which isn’t too likely, Mom 
is now in Scotland, visiting her par- 
ents’ native land. She will tour Lon- 
don, Paris, Athens, Hongkong and 
Manila before returning to Australia. 

The announced purpose of her world- 
circling sojurn is “to meet again the 
men for whom I have such high regard. 
I want to see them at home.” In her 
U. S. stay, she bracketed the states, 
visiting with whomever she has had 
correspondence. In Washington, she 
and Diana were the guests of Henry 
B. Day, former American consul in 
Noumea. Highlight of her stopover was 
a citation by General Alfred M. Gruen- 
ther, American Red Cross _ president. 
It described her as “The first lady of 
the South Pacific,” a title bestowed on 
her by war correspondents back in 
1944, and was presented “in general 
appreciation for her devoted Red Cross 
services in Noumea during World War 
rr” 

After a three-day whirlwind tour, 
Mom left the nation’s capitol for a one- 
week visit with Lucy Crockett in the 
author’s mansion at Seven Mile Ford, 


Va. Then to Georgia, then to New York, 
where she was scheduled to see a private 
showing of “The Proud and the Pro- 
fane’—film version of ‘The Magnifi- 
cent Bastards’—and a visit with 
actress Thelma Ritter, who played the 
role of Mom in the movie. 

Now at 76, Mom Bowring is enjoy- 
ing life tremendously. People radiate 
in her company, suspecting that her 
unrestrained laughter, her hearty ex- 
pressions and her deep understanding 
are part and parcel of her enjoyment 
of life. George Korson, in his book, 
“At His Side’ (Coward-McCann, Inc.), 
recalled, “Walking through the club 
she would slap a Marine on the 
shoulder, pause to put her arm around 
a teen-age sailor, or address a couple 
of Seabees in dungarees. She expresses 
in her personality what democracy 
means. She’s equally nice to us all, 
from the stars to the stripes.” 

One Australian newspaper featured 
Mom as the Marine’s No. 1 pin-up 
girl, rating a salute of 11 guns. Korson 
said, “Next to Admiral (Bull) Halsey, 
Mom Bowring was probably the best 
known personality in the South Pacific 
from the equator to the tip of New 
Zealand.” 

Diana is the daughter of Mom’s bar- 
rister son in Sydney. She faintly re- 


Her smile brightened the dark days of WWII for many Marines 


OF SOPACG 





The Winter service frame cap, something she never saw on Marines 


in the South Pacific, was examined by "Mom" and her granddaughter 


called Marines visiting her city, but 
was only nine years old at the time. 

“Mom,” we asked, “what will you 
do when you get back to Wau? “My 
boys and I will go back to work,” she 
said. “We’ll make repairs on my three- 
room cottage and we'll try to find a 
little gold. From time to time, Ill go 
trotting down to Sidney whenever 
it seems a good idea. Sydney is only 
2000 miles away; I can fly down in 12 
hours.” 

“Mom, you’ve made several refer- 
ences to your ‘boys’—don’t you have 
any native girls to help you?” “Oh, 
my, no,” she laughed. ‘‘Native men are 
like Marines—when there are girls 
about, no work gets done.” 

If our interview with Mom proved 
anything at all, it’s this: the boss 
wasn’t quite as nutty as we thought 
when he called us in and said, “Run 
downtown and interview a 76-year-old 
Australian woman goldminer from 
New Guinea who used to know a lot 
of Marines!” END 
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INLAND SEAS 


[continued from page 27] 


and a 10-man team scrambled out of 
each, hit the deck and commenced to 
fire. Within seconds, the choppers were 
up again, and headed back to the ship 
for another load. Seaward, the ship-to- 
shore movement already had begun. In 
the first wave were the amphibious 
vehicles, followed at a five-minute in- 
terval by LCVPs. The third wave, con- 
sisting of three LCM-6s and one LCU, 
hit the beach at H plus 10. The fourth 
wave (seven LCVPs) was scheduled to 
touch down at H plus 15; the fifth, an 
LCU, was timed for H plus 20; and 
the sixth, made up of three LCM6s, 
pulled in at H plus 25. 

As soon as the landing vehicles 
(tracked) nudged the beach, their bow 
ramps came down and Marines poured 
out like greyhounds at the starting gate. 
They dispersed as best they could to 
control the beach, then moved inland 
to make room for the next wave of 
troops. They didn’t get far. Somehow, 
an “enemy” pillbox had escaped the 
detailed bombardment of the naval 
guns and the pre-H-hour bombing and 
rocketing of the Landing Force aircraft. 
A machine gun poked its black snout 
out of the box and, if it hadn’t been 
firing blanks, it could have punctured 
a lot of Marines. 

That machine gun had to go. 

All it took was a hand signal from a 
platoon leader to one of his squads. 
The troops went to work on the pillbox 
with their arsenal of weapons (BARs, 
M-ls, 3.5-inch rocket launcher, flame 
thrower, satchel charge)—and poof... . 

No more machine gun. 


At 1350 the second wave of landing 
craft ground into the sand and dropped 
their bow ramps. Out poured the Ma- 
rines from the reserve platoons of the 
assault companies and an 81l-mm. 
mortar platoon. This was the baby 
the Marines never forget. Treated right, 
it will lob an 11-pound gob of destruc- 
tion a mile and a half at a sustained 
rate of 18 rounds per minute. When the 
projectile lands, you can be pretty sure 
of having a tidy area within a radius 
of 20 yards. 

The third wave was approaching the 
beach with its landing craft mechanized 
(LCM) and a landing craft utility 
(LCU). The bow ramps were undogged 
quickly and two of the Marine Corps’ 
toughest customers—the M-48 tank 
and the mighty Ontos—stomped ashore. 

The M-48 can wade through nine 
feet of water, and when it gets its feet 
on dry land and shakes itself off, it 
can become a real mean hombre. It 
may not be too fast on the draw, but 
once it clears leather with its 90-mm. 
gun, mister, you’d better either hoist 
*em—or duck. 

The Ontos is not too friendly, either. 
If someone says “sic ’em,” the terrible 
tempered Ontos will tear into any 
enemy tank. With its six stingers (106- 
mm. recoilless rifles) it can inflict some 
mighty uncomfortable welts. 

Meanwhile, farther inland, the HUSs 
were still sweating it out. They were 
grunting a bit, and they had good 
reason. The gear they were hauling to 
the troops consisted of 4.2-inch mortars 
and the Mechanical Mule. 

By now, three rifle companies had 
come ashore and the Marines, as usual, 
had the situation well in hand. It was 
now feasible to start bringing in the 
artillery, the 105-mm. Howitzer Platoon 














"Any of you guys seen the pin to this 
here hand grenade?" 


Leatherneck Magazine 
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of “D” Battery, Tenth Marines. And 
then, like a monster surfacing from the 
ocean, came “Honest John,” technically 
known as the Heavy. Artillery Rocket, 
or the 762-mm. rocket. The Marines 
had to keep him on a leash, like they 
do their bulldog mascots. If loosed, 
he’d tear up every dog in the neighbor- 
hood, from a distance of 15 miles. You 
can get an idea of how mean he is from 
the following observation: He packs 
more punch in one round than could be 
delivered by an entire artillery regi- 
ment, firing every weapon available, 
24 hours a day, for a month! 

After the landings, the Marines left 
their equipment on the beach for awhile 
so the spectators could get a close-up 
of what it takes to fight a war. When 
the invitation was extended, it was 
something like the time they fired the 
pistol out West to start the Gold Rush. 
But the Marines learned something 
about camouflage. There’s no need to 
bother with twigs and branches when 
you want to hide an M-48 tank. Just 
turn loose 700,000 curious civilians. If 
the tankmen hadn’t remembered that 
they’d brought an M-48 ashore and 
parked it, they’d still be wondering 
where their 50-ton piece of gear went. 

This was the finale to a five star 
production, capped by an added at- 
traction—a thrilling demonstration by 
the Navy’s fabulous team of precision 
jet fliers—the “Blue Angels.” 

But, in Chicago, the citizens got a 
twin bill. Two days after the landing, 
the Queen of England arrived for an 
historic visit to the city. During her 
whirlwind schedule, she found time to 
tour Chicago’s International Fair and 
Exposition where she was greeted by 
the Second Marine Division Band and 
a 40-man chorus, also from the Second 
Division at Camp Lejeune. 

The landing in Chicago received the 
endorsement of Brigadier General 
Leonard F. Chapman, Jr., CG ForTrps- 
Lant, who watched it from a profes- 
sional standpoint. His overall analysis 
gave blanket approval to the troops 
for their “remarkable demonstration.” 

Major General Arthur F. Binney, CG 
Second Marine Aircraft Wing, was just 
as enthusiastic. He was particularly 
impressed by the Marines’ ability to 
carry out their mission as a ‘force in 
readiness”’. 

This, then, was what the audience 
had come to see—and they had not 
been disappointed. When the curtain 
came down on OPERATION INLAND 
SEAS, the spectators were left with a 
comfortable feeling. They could take 
home with them the conviction that the 
Marine Corps, as a “force in readiness,” 
would be looking after their beaches. 

Those tracks in the sand had taken 
on a new meaning. Someone called 
them ‘‘Symbols of Survival... .” END 
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by R. D. Lyons 






During ‘“‘Operation Inland Seas,” Marine 


helicopters saved a boy from Lake Michigan 





AJOR WILLIAM E. CULP 

M dropped wearily into a 

chair, dragged deeply from 

his cigarette, and squinted at the news- 

paper reporter through red-rimmed 

eyes. It was early—8:30 a.m.—yet the 
major was sleepy. 

Under ordinary circumstances, the 
chance to interview a sleepy-eyed Ma- 
rine major wouldn’t be enough of a 
“scoop” to lure a reporter away from 
his early morning coffee. But this 
was no ordinary circumstance, and the 
reporter had forgotten all about his 
COMEE,...<.- 

“Major, they tell me you’ve been up 
all night. Would you tell me, in your 
own words, what you were doing... .?” 

The major was not an easy man to 
interview. His answers were short, 
clipped. He volunteered little. He 
would, if prodded, respond to a direct 
question, but there was no elaboration, 
no angling for personal credit. 

The major lit another cigarette, 
giving the reporter a chance to dig in, 
hard. 

“The boy, Major—what about the 
boy?” 

“Well, Sir, there wasn’t much to it. 
About 2300 last night, we got a call 
to organize an air search for three boys 
who were adrift on a raft on Lake 
Michigan. It was storming pretty bad, 
and the fog had set in real thick... 
couldn’t see your hand in front of your 
face. We couldn’t get airborne until 
0430, but when we did, we fanned out 
and Lieutenant Joe James spotted the 
raft within 20 minutes, about eight miles 
off shore. Captain Louis Keck and his 
co-pilot, Lieutenant Gene Burch, came 
in for the pickup; ASgt Don Scott, 
their crew chief, was lowered on the 
hoist. . . . Two of the boys had died 
..so Im sorry... 80 very sorry......” 

The interview was over. The major, 
at the point of exhaustion, could now 
get some well deserved sleep. 

In a few colorless words, he had 
given the reporter “the story of a life- 
time.” The newsman told it well. 

With the help of other eye-witness 
accounts, he pieced together the story 
of how three adventurous youths had 


pushed their raft into the often treach- 
erous waters of Lake Michigan on the 
afternoon of July 8th. It had been 
Milwaukee’s hottest day of the year 
(93 degrees) and some 250,000 of the 
city’s sweltering citizens had _ lined 
McKinley Beach to watch the Marines 
demonstrate their specialty—an amp- 
hibious landing. No one was aware of 
the three boys and their raft until 
about 5 p.m., when a storm broke and 


the wind piled the waves 20 feet high. 
Rescue attempts during the night by 
an Army helicopter and two Coast 
Guard boats were fruitless because rain 
and fog had lowered the visibility to 
zero. 

On the raft, the boys, clad only in 
swimming trunks and blue jeans, were 
getting cold and frightened. (It was 
later estimated that the water tempera- 
ture during the storm was about 45 


degrees, as was the air). In their fran- 
tic struggle for survival, the boys clung 
together, tried push-ups, sang songs— 
and prayed. It was useless to try 
maneuvering the raft toward shore; 
their one full-length paddle had been 
washed overboard and their remaining 
broken paddle could make no _ head- 
way against the wind. 

At 11 p.m. it was decided to alert 
Maj Culp, Officer-in-Charge of the 
Marine helicopter detachment which 
had, that very afternoon, so capably 
demonstrated the ability of the HUS 
helicopter to make daring air-sea 
rescues. Milwaukee radio and _ tele- 
vision stations broadcast the call, and 
shortly the Marine helicopter pilots and 
crewmen were ready to go. But it was 
not until 0430 that weather conditions 
permitted them to get off the ground. 
In a dramatic demonstration of skill, 
versatility and daring, the Marine heli- 
copter pilots, flying eight abreast, a 
mile apart, located the missing raft 
shortly after take-off. It was to their 
credit that one of the boys, 17-year-old 





he 
Photo by Louis Lowery 
Paul Polansky, 17, received a model helicopter from the rescue crew: 


ASgt Donald E. Scott, IstLt Gene P. Burch and Capt Louis K. Keck 


Paul Polansky, of Mason City, Iowa, 
was saved. His two companions had 
succumbed to exhaustion and exposure. 
Maj Culp, his pilots and crewmen, 
had gone to Milwaukee to give the 
citizens a clear picture of the part the 
Marine Corps plays in National De- 
fense. When the major and _ his 
HMR(L)-162 detachment left Milwau- 
kee, the citizens had seen another, more 

poignant, side of the picture... . 
END 
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Each month Leatherneck publishes names of the top pay grade person- 
nel transferred by Marine Corps Special Orders. We print as many as space 
permits. These columns list abbreviations of both old and new duty stations. 
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CORR, Joseph J (0399) 22dRfICo to 
istMarDiv 
NICHOLS, Ray S (0399) 76thInfCo to 
3dMarDiv 


Es 
PAIGE, Joseph J (3098) MAD Jax to 
MCAS CherPt 


SARNO, Richard J (0798) MAD Jax to 
ForTrps CamLej 

WALKER, ‘J’? “‘D’’ (1398) 3dMarDiv to 
MCSC Albany 
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ABNEY, Horace R (6632) MAD Jax to 
MCAS ElIToro 

ALLEN, Billy L (0141) 2dMarDiv to 
Portsmouth Va 

ALLEN, Robert T (2511) IstMarDiv to 
MCRD SDiego 

ASHCRAFT, Robert C (1833) FMFLant 
to MCS Quant 


BASTIEN JR, Joseph M (1349) MCB 
CamLej to MB WashDC 

BATES, George W (3371) MCRD SDiego 
to 3dMarDiv 

BEARD, John M (0141) HQMC to 100th- 
InfCo 

BEASLEY, Andrew P (3049) ForTrps 
FMFLant to 22dRfICo 

BEEZLEY JR. Thomas C (0141) HQMC 
to MCB CamPen FFT 

BENDER, Charles A (3516) MCS Quant 
to MB WashDC 

BEYERSDORF, Robert W E (1811) MCS 
Quant to 3dMarDiv 

BISHOP, John L (3349) MCRD PI to 
3d Mar Div 

BIANKENHORN, John L (1833) IstMC- 
RRD to ForTrps CamLej 

BOWMAN, Wilbur E (0369) 45thinfCo 
to IstMarDiv 

BOYKO, Stanley W (5711) 3dMarDiv to 
MCAS ElIToro 

BROWN, Kenneth E (2639) MCRD 
SDiego to 3dMarDiv 

BROOKE, Garrett E (3049) 3dMarDiv to 
MCB CamPen 

BROOKS, Robert V (3049) MCSC Albany 
to MCB CamLej 


BRYANT, ‘J *S'' (1833) HQMC to 
ForTrps CamLej 

BUTLER, Maxwell (0811) tstMarDiv to 
istMarBrig 

BYLAND, Benjamin A (1371) 2d4MAW 
to MCB CamLej 

CAHOON, Daniel V (1371) 3dMarDiv to 
ForTrps CamLej 

CARLSON, Robert F (3049) MCS Quant 
to MCSA Phila 

CARROLL, Joseph M (1371) MAD Jax 
to 3dMarDiv 

CASE, Lonnie (1371) 3dMarDiv to MCB 
CamPen 

CHURCHILL, William J P (6632) MAD 
Jax to MCAF New River 

CLAYTON, Charles F (3537) ForTrps 
FMFLant to MCAS Kaneohe 

CLAYTON, Frederic H (0141) 2dMarDiv 
to MB NB Phila 

CLEMENTS, Robert W (0141) 24MAW 
to HQMC 

COLE, David L (2543) H&SBn FMFPac 
to MCAS CherPt 

CONERLY, Albert M (0849) MCRD PI 
to 2dMarDiv 

COONEY, Jack W (6412) MAD Jax to 
MCAAS Beaufort 


GREGGER, Alvin L (2561) MCB CamLej 
to MCRD SDiego 

DORSETT, Herschel D (0369) 3dMarDiy 
to MCB CamLej 

DOUGHTON, Marion P (0761) HQMC to 
istMarDiv 

DOYLE, Jack (3516) MCRD PI to MC8 
CamLej 

DUNHAM, Wibur C (1841) MCB Cam 
Pen to 3dMarDiv 

DUNN, Caleb G (0369) 2tdinfCo to Ist- 
Mar Div 

EDWARDS, Vernon L (2561) MCB 29 
Paims to MCRD SDiego 

EHRISMAN, Roy K (3049) HQMC to 
ForTrps CamLej 

FARRITOR, John F (3049) NGF Wash- 
DC to 3dMarDiv 

FOGLE, Thomas W (7113) NAS Lake- 
hurst to New River NC 

FRY, .Charles A (3049) 3dMarDiv t 
MCB CamPen 

GARBER, Bobby B (2529) IstMarDiv to 
HQMC 


GAUTHIER, Gerard G (0811) 3dMarDiy 
to 2dMarDiv 

GEER, David H (2561) IstMarDiv to 
MCRD SDiego 

GILLIS, William A (0369) IistMarDiv to 
88thiInfCo 

GITZ, Theodore E (6511) IstMarBrig to 
MAG-32 

GRISSOM, Ralph W (0369) 26thInfCo to 
2d Mar Div 

HAMMONS, James T (3049) 107thInfCo 
to MCSC Albany 

HANSON, Ned L (6413) MAD Jax to 
MCAF New River 

HEIDEMAN, Clarence M (0848) 3dMar- 
Div to tstMarDiv 

HARTLEY, Henry E (0141) 44thInfCo to 
istMar Div 

HERBERT, Robert L (2731) NTC GLakes 
to ForTrps 29 Palms 

HORNE JR, Daniel H (0141) MCS Quant 
to 76thInfCo 

HURLEY, Edward R (3537) 3dMA¥ to 
Tengan Okinawa 

INMAN, Ralph O (1841) MarCorComp 
Korea to istMarDiv 

IVANISKI, Anthony J (0369) tstMarDiv 
to MCB 29 Palms 

JACKSON, Jerald W (2561) ForTrps 
FMFLant to MCRD SDiego 

JACOB, Paul E (1811) ForTrps FMFLant 
to S Quant 

KAUFMAN, Francis T (0141) MCB 
CamLej to 9thRfICo 

KEANEY, William J (1449) HQMC to 
ForTrps CamLej 

KEITHLEY JR, John W (3049) MCB 
CamPen to 8IstinfCo 

KEMPER, Harvey J (3049) MCSC Albany 
to IstTrkCo 

KIMBALL, Thomas R (181!) ForTrps 
FMFLant to 3dMarDiv 

KLEINE, Walter F (3049) MCS Quant 
to MCSA Phila 

KRUMREY, Maurice W (0811) ForTrps 
FMFPac to 3dMarDiv 

LAND, Cecil W (3516) ForTrps FMF- 
Lant to MCSA Phila 

LEE, Alfred (0141) HQMC to 3dMarDiv 

LOSSIE, John (5711) ForTrps FMFLant 
to 7thAWBtry 

MARION, Samuel N_ (3049) HQMC to 
CMB CamLej 

MARTIN, Cecil (1833) ForTrps FMFLant 
to IstAmTracCo 

MC DANIEL, James E (3049) 24MAW to 
104thinfCo 

MC GILL, Albert H (0141) MCAS ElIToro 
to 3dMarDiv 
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MORGAN, John (3537) 2dMarDiv to Ist- 
Mar Div 

MORRIS. Melvin G (2561) istMarDiv to 
MCRD SDiego 

MURPHY JR, Joseph P (2561) ForTrps 
FMFLant to MCRD SDiego 

O'BRIEN, William G (0369) HQMC to 
2dMar Div 

OCALLAGHAN JR, Michael J (0849) 
2dMarDiv to tstCommSupBn 

OLSON, Leonard L (2529) IstMarDiv to 
3d Mar Div 

ORLANDO, Daniel (0849) tstCommSup- 
Bn to 3dMarDiv 

PAYNE, George A (4111) 2dMAW to 
3dMarDiv 

PETROCELLI, Carmen P (0441) 3dMAW 
to 3dMarDiv 

PETTY. Clyde A (O14!) 100thInfCo to 
istMar Div 

PHELAN JR, ead al J (6413) MAD Jax 
to MCAS CherP 

PRICE, Lillo W (3049) 3dMAW to 8th- 
AWBtry 

PRICE SR, Arthur C (1349) IistDepSup- 
Bn to 2dMarDiv 

RIEFFEL JR, Theodore E (0369) 2dMar- 
Div to 54thinfCo 

ROCKWELL, Blaine M (0811) IstMarDiv 
to 40thinfCo 

SCARBOROUGH, Otis C (3311) IstMar- 
Div to 3dMarDiv 

SEXTON, William G (0369) 2dMarDiv 
to 12thMCRRD 

SIOSS, George W (1841) 2dMarDiv to 
MCSA Phila 

SMOKE, Guy H (1841) IstMarDiv to 3d- 
Mar Div 

SPAUDE, Arthur J (3049) 88thInfCo to 
MCB CamPen 

STANTON, Clifford P (2639) 3dMarDiv 
to MCS Quant 

STENGER, Ralph A (1841) MCSA Phila 
to ForTrps CamLej 

STEPHENSON, Paul H (1811) ForTrps 
FMFLant to MCS Quant 

STEWART, Joe W (0369) MCRD PI to 
26thinfCo 

STIEGMAN, Glenn A (3349) IstMCRRD 
to 2dMarDiv 

STRALEY, Mack W (3049) 1[04thInfCo 
to MCS Quant 

TEETERS, Harold A (3537) 9thMCRRD 
to ForTrps CamLej 

THOMPSON, William E (3049) 3dMar- 
Div to 58thinfCo 

TREZEVANT JR, Daniel H (1833) MCRD 
Pi to ForTrps CamLej 

TRUDELL, Gilbert (6481) MAD M 
MCAS ElToro valli 

TRUTNA, —, J (0141) 7thAWB 
ForTrps CamL ‘ icine 

UTIGER, Robert v freee) IstMarDi 
MCB CamPen i © 

ig Euclid. W (3049) 8IstinfCo 


VIRILI, terri: (0369) 2dMarDiv to Ist- 


WATTERS, David F (3537 dMA 
MCAAS Yuma ee vlog 
werrwentn. Raymond J (0141) MAG- 
32 to HQMC 
WHATLEY, Edward H_ (1833) IstAm- 
TracCo to ForTrps CamLej 
WICHMANN, Ralph A (0369) HQMC to 
istMar Div 
WILES, Marvin (3516) MCS 
to 3dMarDiv , vila iahisagi 
ag ng John (0369) IstMarDiv to 58th- 


WRIGHT, David M (6412 
he a ) MAD Jax to 


WRIGHT, Paul R (3049) 3dM i 
!2thMCRRD ' , —_ es 

ZEIMET, Wilfred P (1841 d 
tmecon ) 3dMarDiv to 

ZOLLIN, 


ert E (304 
107thin (3049) 2dMAW to 
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ALDERMAN, Charles J (0211) 3dMar- 
Div to 2dMarDiv 


BAKER, Lawrence W (0369) 2dMarDiv 
CRRD 


BARNES, Frank C (0369) IstMz i 
pp (0369) IstMarDiv to 


ease. Otto L (0811) HQMC to 2dMar- 
iv 


BAUER, James H T (2561) MAG- 
3dMarDiv ; valid 

BAYLESS, Ray H (2336) 2dMAW to 
Kaneohe Bay 

BEKERIS, Joseph A (3361) MCAS Cher- 
Pt to Kaneohe Bay 

BILES, Leroy J (3371) 3dMarDiv to 
MCB CamPen 


BODUCH, Walter (0369) 2dMarDiv to 
52dInfCo 
BRAINERD, Stanley M (3516) MCB 


CamLej to 2dEngrBn 

BRAWLEY, Richard H (3049) MCS 
Quant to NAS Pnecla 
BROWN, Guy — (0369) 
LFTU Coronado 

CAMP, Richard H (ore) istMCRRD to 
ForTrps 29 Palm 

CARSON, Edgar M “0201 ForTrps FMF- 
Lant to FT Holabird Md FFT 

CLONINGER, Carlos R (0369) IstMare 
Div to 49thinfCo 

COULTER, John W (6711) MCRD PI to 
MCAAS Beaufort 

DARR, Junior A (0141) HQMC to MC- 
RD SDiego 


istMarDiv to 


DE MARR, Joseph E (0141) 
FMFPac to MCAS CherPt 
DOSHIER, Rot B (2511) IstMAW to 


H&SBn 


DOWDY, Charles R (3361) MCB CamLej 
to 3dMarDiv 

DRUCKREY, Albert C (3051) IstMarBrig 
to MCB CamLej 


EDER, Paul A (6761) 24MAW to MCAF 
New River 

FALLON JR, John J (4029) MCS Quant 
to MCSC Albany 

FANNING JR, Edward C (0141) HQMC 
to istMarDiv 

rar Jose R (2411) 3dMarDiv to 
MCB CamPen 

GARRISON, Jeff H (0369) 3dMarDiv to 
istMarDiv 

GIBSON, Hiram D (3421) 2dMarDiv to 
3d Mar Div 

oop, Loyal W (3049) 3dMarDiv to 
istinfBn 

OFF, Darrell L (0141) LFTU LittleCrk 
to MCAF New River 

GRANSKI, Vincent J (3537) MCRD PI 
to 2dMarDiv 

GRAYSON, Elbert M (3049) MCSC 
Aibany to IstSpGruCo 

HALSEY JR, Lester L (2311) 3dMarDiv 
to 2dMarDiv 

HARMON, Donald G (0441) IstMarDiv 
to 3dMarDiv 

HARVEY, William . (0741) IistMCRRD 
to ForTrps 29 Palm 

HOLLEY, Henry M “o121) 2dMAW to 


JAMES, Leo B (3371) 3dMarDiv_ to 
RD Pl 


JEFFERSON, Robert A (3049) 12thMC- 
RRD to MCB CamPen 

JOHANN, Joseph A (1831) IstMCRRD to 
ForTrps CamLej 

JOHN, Herman H (3537) MCRD PI to 
2dMar Div 

JOHNSON, Laverne E (0849) 9thMCRRD 
to 3dMarDiv 

JOHNSON, Robert F (3421) MAG-32 to 
3d Mar Div 

JOHNSON, Warren T (2511) ForTrps 
FMFPac to ItstMarDiv 

KANE, Gerald J (0369) 4thMCRRD to 
MCRD Pl 

KENNEDY, James H (337!) IstMarDiv 
to IstMCRRD 

KING, Kirby K (2131) 2dMarDiv to 
2d75mmAAABn 

KNOWLES, Lewis C (0741) ForTrps 
FMFPac to 2d75mmAAABn 

LANE, James V (3049) MCRD SDiego to 
36thInfCo 

LINK, John P (3049) IstMarBrig to 
MCB CamPen 

LINSCOTT, Stanley R (2539) 3dMarDiv 
to IstMarDiv 

LOVELAND, William O (3371) ForTrps 
FMFLant to 3dMarDiv 

MAC CORRY, . - (0171) MCAS 
CherPt to IstMCR 

MARSHALL, Reginald S (5544) 3dMar- 
Div to MCRD SDie 

MARTIN SR, Wesiey D (6511) MAD 
Jax to MCAS CherPt 

MC BURNEY, Carl M (3071) IstMAW to 
MCAS ElIToro 

MC CUMBER, Donald C (3049) Subic 
Bay to MCAS Phila 

MC DANIEL, Gale J (0369) IstMarDiv 
to NS SFran 

MC DANIEL, William O (3049) IstMar- 
Brig to 3dSpiTrkCo 

MCIVER, Norbert H (3049) 3dMarDiv 
to MCB CamLej 

MC NEEL, Stanley D (2561) FMFLant 
to SDiego 

MERRIWETHER, Robert (3537) ForTrps 
FMFLant to 3dMarDiv 

MILLER, Donald W_ (0441) 
FMFLant to 3dMarDiv 

MITCHELL, John J (0231) 3dMarDiv to 
istMar Div 

MYERS, Clair D (3049) 
MCSA Phila 

NIPPER, Cecil B (3537) IstMarDiv to 
istTrkCo 

NORMAN, Haymond D (2511) 3dMarDiv 
to ForTrps CamLej 

O’NEIL, James F (3537) MCRD SDiego 
to MCB CamPen 

PARKS, Wendell A_ (4131) 
SFran to HQMC F 

PATRICK, Charles C (6632) MAD Jax 
to MCAS ElToro 

PLAGGE, Paul R (2731) NTC GLakes 
to ForTrps 29 Palms 

RHOADS, Richard T (6741) MB Wash- 
DC to MCAF New River 

RICE, Bazzle J (6632) MAD Jax to 
MCAS ElToro 

RILEA, Frank (0369) 3dMarDiv to Ist- 
Mar Div 

ROWE, Clark H (3516) ForTrps FMF- 
Lant to 2d105mmHowBn 

RUDAT, William C (3049) 3dMarDiv to 
istMarDiv 

SCHLONDROP, William C (2731) NTC 
GLakes to NOTS China Lake 

SEALEY, Thomas B (3516) 3dMarDiv to 
2d MarDiv 

SMITH, John O (3516) MCRD PI to 
2dMarDiv 

SOUTHALL, James B (0369) MCRD PI 
to 63dinfCo 

UNDE cawee), Paul (6632) MAD Jax to 

MCAS ElToro 
VARNELL JR, Allie a (0761) ForTrps 
MFPac to IstAWBtr 
VEGASS JR, John C (3516) 4thMCRRD 


to ForTrps CamLej 
TURN PAGE 
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. Seth B_ (1391) ForTrps FMF- 
TRANSFERS (cont.) go gy ag +1 
ANTHONY, Richard B (0441) 3dMAW 
to 2dMAW 
ARMSTRONG, Stephen H_ (1345) 9Sth- 
MCRRD to Tengan Okinawa 
VIGIL, Norman R_ (3049) MCB 29 ATKINSON, Jimmie W (0441) ForTrps 
Palms to 12thMCRRD FMFPac to 3dMarDiv 
WALKER, Thomas E (3361) Kaneohe AUSMUS, Franklin G (2771) 3dMarDiv 


Bay to MCSC Barstow to 2dMarDiv 


WALL, Robert R (5711) 3dMarDiv to BACKUS, Phillip A (2336) MCB 29 
MAG-36 Palms to Kaneohe Bay 
WARPOLE, John G (2543) 3dMarDiv to BACKERM, Clay F (0811) 3dMarDiv to 


MCAS CherPt istMarDiv 


WELLS, Lyle J (3537) MCRD PI to BANAHAN, John P (0369) IstMarDiv to 
MCB CamLej MB NS SFran 
WHEELER, Virgil D (2543) 2dMarDiv BARRETT JR, Benjamin F (5563) 3d- 


to MCB CamPen FFT MarDiv to 2dMarDiv 


WILLIAMS JR, Paul (3537) 2dMarDiv BISHOP, Francis A (0369) YorkTown Va 
to 3dMarDiv to 2dMarDiv 

WOODS, Robert J (7041) NAS Mpls to BIVENS JR, Walter D (2636) H&SBn 
MCS Quant FMFPac to ItstMarDiv 


YAZINKA, Henry R (6413) MAD Jax to 
MCAF New River to ForTrps CamLej 
YOUNG, Frank P (3049) 3dMarDiv to BOATWRIGHT, Warren R (0369) 3dInf- 
MCB CamPen Bn to tstMarDiv 
ZIEBELL, Wilbert (3041) 9thMCRRD to BOYER, Robert G (2541) 
istMarDiv Lant to HQMC 


BLACKWELL, John J (3516) MCRD PI 


ForTrps FMF- 


° BRANSON, Bobbie V (0141) MCRD PI 
to 10thinfCo 
ES BRASHEAR, Richard E (2543) 3dMarDiv 
to MCAS EiToro 
AGEE, Walter H (3516) MCRD PI to BREWER, James A (0369) MB Mare to 
MCB Camiéj HQMC 
AHLERS, Richard M (2533) 3dMarDiv to BROCK, James T (3371) MCRD SDiego 


MCS Quant to 3dMarDiv 
ANDERSON JR, Robert C (2533) 3dMar- BROSKA JR, Arthur C (3516) 
Div to tstMarDiv CamLej to FiiFPac Oahu 


ForTrps 
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BROWN, Ronald S (3021) 
ForTrps 29 Palms 

BROWN JR. Robert (3011) 3dMarDiv to 
MCS Quant 

BROWN JR, Robert L (1121) 3dMarDiv 
to ForTrps CamLej 

BUMGARNER, William H 
MarDiv to MCRD SDiego 

Richard L (2336) 


3dMarDiv to 


(0369)  Ist- 
3dMAW to 


CARROLL, Robert E (0369) FMFLant to 
2d Mar Div 


CLARK, William R (3311) ItstMarDiv to 
3d Mar Div 

CLEMENT, Joseph A _ (3371) ForTrps 
FMFLant to HQMC FFT 

COBIS, William C (1833) Bridgeport 
Calif to 3dMarDiv 


COLEGROVE, Melvin L (0369) 2dMarDiv 
to FMFLant 


COLLINS, David E (2531) ForTrps 
FMFLant to MCRD SDiego 
CONROY, Robert B_ (3371) ForTrps 
FMFLant to 3dMarDiv 

COUCH, Ralph A (0441) {tstMarDiv to 
istMarBrig 

COUSLER, William A (3421) MCS 
Quant to 3dMarDiv 

CURTIS, Henry W (4321) Yokosuka 
Japan to MCB CamPen 

DAVIS, Arliss A (3371) 2dMarDiv to 
3d Mar Div 

DAY. Wardell (3617) 3dMarDiv to 
MCAS CherPt 

DICKINSON, Edwin G (i4tt) H&SBn 
FMFPac to MCS Quant 

DUKE, Harry B_ (4312) IstMAW to 
MCAS CherPt 

ECHOLS, Elijah L (0721) NOTS China 


Lake to tstMarDiv 
ECKMAN, George M (0121) 
ForTrps CamLej 
ELFES, Eugene W (5534) 
MCS Quant 
EMBREY, Bebie C 
2d Mar Div 
FAUCETT., 
3dMarDi 
FIELDS, John L (2531) MCB CamLej to 
MCRD SDiego 
FOSTER, Fred C (3371) 
Mar Div 
GARRETT JR, John L (2543) 
to MCB CamLej 


3dMarDiv to 
MB Pear! to 
(3531) MCRD PI to 


James W (3371) 2dMAW to 
2dMAW to 3d- 


3dMarDiv 


GEHRDES, Robert P (2111) ForTrps 
FMFPac to MCS Quant 

GIBSON, John K (1341) 3dMarDiv to 
istMarDiv 

GIBSON JR. William C (0441) MCB 
CamLej to 3dMarDiv 

GLADYSZ, Vincent B (0369) Yorktown 
Va to 2dMarDiv 

GODWIN, James H (0369) I7thRfICo to 


2d Mar Div 
GRAY, Paul E (2531) ForTrps FMFLant 
to MCRD SDiego 
GREEN, Robert L (2533) 
ForTrps CamLej 
GUERRIER, Charles F 
to MCB CamPen FFT 
GUMMOW, James R (0849) 3dMarDiv to 
ForTrps CamLej 
HAMBLEN, Donald M 
NLon to tstMarDiv 
HAMMOND, George R 
to MCSC Albany 


3dMarDiv to 
(0231) 3dMAW 
(0369) SubB 


(211i) 2dMarDiv 


HAMMOND, James T (0369) NAS Whid- 
bey to IstMarDiv 

HARDY, Junior (3111) MCB CamPen to 
3dMarDiv 

HARVEL, John L (3611) MCB CamPen 
to 3dMarDiv 

HARVEY, Jerome J (2531) Pl to MCRD 


SDiego 

HARVEY JR, Ellis R 
Barstow to 3dMarDiv 
HAYES. Daniel M (3041) ForTrps FMF- 
Pac to 3dMarDiv 
HENDERSON, Edwin S 
Albany to 3dMarDiv 


(3421) MCSC 


(3361) MCSC 


HENDERSON, John M (3516) MCRD PI 
to MCB CamLej 

HILL JR, Elbert (3046) ItstSupCo to 
3d Mar Div 

HOWARD, Shelburne M = (2ti1) MCS 


Quant to 3dMarDiv 
HUDSON, Donald | 
2d Mar Div 
HUNNING, Neil V 
HQMC 


(1169) 3dMarDiv to 


(0141) 2dMarDiv to 


HYER, Robert A 


(0369) FMFLant to 
istMarDiv 
JONES, John H_ (3371) 3dMarDiv to 
MCB CamLej 
JONES, Richard A (5534) MB Pearl to 
MCRD Diego 
1ORNSOM. Bernard J (2531) MCS Quant 
MCRD SDiego 
ny Richard J (0431) MCS Quant 
to 3dMarDiv 
KEELING, Charles B (2511) ItstMarBrig 


to ForTrps CamLej 
KELLEY, Robert J 
MCRD Pl 
KELTNER, Richard H 
RD to 3dMarDiv 
KENNEDY, John J (2531) 
FMFLant to MCRD SDiego 
KERNS, William R (2771) 3dMarDiv to 


(3371) MB Mare to 
(2533) 9thMCR- 


ForTrps 


2dMarDiv 

KIAH, Daniel (3031) 3dMarDiv to MCS 
Quant 

KIMLINGER, William T (0341) HQMC 
to MCRD SDiego 

KRAMER, William L (2741) 3dMarDiv 


to MCSCBarstow 


LADSON, Ray W 
MCS Quant 
LANGFORD, James L 
Va to 2dMarDiv 
ear Robbie Ry 
MCRD SDie 


(0369) 3dMarDiv to 


(0369) Yorktown 


(2531) 2dMarDiv to 


LINE, Billy D (0369) 8thRfiCo to Ist- 
MarDiv 
LORENTZSON, Donald W (0211 2d. 


MarDiv to 3dMarDiv 
LOY, Norman E (0369) 
FMFLant 


2dMarDiv to 


MANEVAL, William A_ (5534) IstMar- 
Brig to 2dMAW 
MARASCIO, Anthony F (0141) MCAF 


New River to 4thMCRRD 


MARKS, John B (0141) IstMCRRD to 
2d Mar 

MARTIN, Julian F (014#) {t0thInfCo to 
HQMC 

MC KAY. Keith (5544) 3dMarDiv to 


MCS Quant 
MC MILLAN, William (337 
to 3dMarDiv 


1) MCS Quant 


METZ, Joseph C (3011) MCAS CherPt 
to 3diiarDiv 
MISHALOWSK1!, Robert H (2531) 3d- 


MarDiv to IstMarDiv 
MOLENCUPP JR, Chester E 
MarDiv to 2dMarDiv 
MORAN, Timothy J (0369) Yorktown Va 
to istMarDiv 
MORELAND, Howell E. 
to MCRD SDiego 
MURPHY, Elgin W (3041) 5thEngrCo to 
5thMCRRD 
NOE, William T (6461) MCB CamLej to 
MCAS CherPt 
O’BOYLE, John J 
2dMar Div 
OKRASA, Robert S (0431) 
nado to 3dMarDiv 
PETEREIT, George A (2771) 
to MCRD SDiego 
PETROVICH, Walter T (2543) FMFLant 
to istMarDiv 
PERCIVAL, Edward P 
Quant to 3dMarDiv 
PHILLIPS, Paul T (1316) ForTrps FMF- 
Lant to 3dMarDiv 
POLLOCK, David M 
FMFPac to 3dMarDiv 
POORE, Warren E (6631) 
MCAS CherPt 


(3516) 3d- 


(2561) 3dMarDiv 


(0141) 4thMCRRD to 
LFTU Coro- 


3d Mar Div 


(4131) MCS 


(3371) ForTrps 


MAD Jax to 


PRASSER, Penald C (0369) 2dMarDiv 
to ItstMarDiv FFT 

PRIDGEON, Woodford (1391) ForTrps 
FMFLant to FMFPac Oahu 


PROFITT, Roy L 
FMF Lant 
RHODES, Billy (3371) MCRD SDiego to 
MCB CamPen 
sah rg da Robert D (2531) ForTrps 
FMFPac to MCRD SDiego 
ROBERTS, Claude L_ (2511) 
FMFLant to MCS Suant 
ROBERTSON, Floyd L (6631) MAD Jax 
to MCAS ElIToro 
ROBBINS, Richard E 
to MCB CamLej 
RUSSELL, Robert M (3041) 
MCB CamLej 
SALISBURY, Donald L (2543 
to MCAS ElToro 
SrA William H 
to MCAF New River 
SHANNON JR, William S (3537) MCRD 


(0369) 2dMarDiv to 


ForTrps 
(1121) MCRD Pi 
3dMarDiv to 
3d Mar Div 


(3531) MCRD PI 


Pl to 2dMarDiv 

SHIRLEY, James O (3537) MCRD PI to 
2d Mar Div 

SIGMON, Theodore R (0811) 3dMarDiv 


to 2dMarDiv 
SMITH, Billy C (2645) 
3dMarDiv 
SNEAD, John J 
2d Mar Div 


MCS Quant to 


(2533) IstMarBrig to 


SNYDER, Thomas W (2533) 2dMarDiv 
to IstMarBrig 
STEINRIEDE, Jerome (3311) 2dMarDiv 


to 3dMarDiv 
STEVENS, Aubrey E 
3d Mar Div 
STONE, Reginald L 
MCSC Barstow 
STRONG, Ben E (2531) 
MCRD SDieuo 
SWANGLER, Harry J (3531) 
Phila to ForTrps CamLej 
SWINEHART, Leroy B (3371) 
to H&SBn FMFPac 
THYSSEN, Leland M 
to MCAF New Rive 


(3371) MAG-32 to 


(3049) 3dMarDiv to 
2dMarDiv to 
MCSA 
3dMAW 


(6631) MAD Jax 


TO’E, Puni L_ (3051) 3dMarDiv to 
MCSC Barstow 

TRENT, Paul L (0369) FMFLant to 
istMarDiv 

TURCHIK, Steve (0369) 43dInfCo to 


!stMar Div 
WALLIS, Carl A 
MCSC Albany 
WATSON JR, Homer W (2531) IstMarDiv 
to MCRD SDiego 

WEBER, Thomas H (4029) MCAS EltToro 
to MCSC Barstow 

WEISSINGER JR, Herbert A (2531) For- 
Trps FMFLant to MCRD SDiego 


(3041) 3dMarDiv to 


WELCH, Robert F (3531) MCRD PI to 
MCB CamLej 
WERTZ, John R= (2531) 2dMarDiv to 


MCRD SDiego 
WILKERSON, Roy E 
Va to 2dMarDiv 
YAUCHER, Robert L (0811) 3dMarDiv to 

istMarDiv 
YARBER, Lonnie G (2533) 
ForTrps CamLej 


(0369) Yorktown 


3dMarDiv to 
END 
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ALIBI ON 24 


[continued from page 51] 


paced like a caged lion while his rifle 
was being fixed. Although he was talk- 
ing to himself, everyone on the firing 
line could hear him because the Piper 
Cub was no longer circling above. “I 
hate alibi runs. I’m always late.” 

Jimulski was a good prophet. He 
let one go as the targets went down. 

Target 24 came up with a mass of 
white spotters and two black ones— 
one at six and one at twelve. 

“If that high one’s a trey, you're in,” 
Pat said. “If it’s a deuce, Smoky 
Glover’ll be number one at the club 
tonight.” 

On the rapid-fire targets, there’s very 
little space in the three ring at 12 
o'clock. A high one is almost always 
a deuce. 

While the target was being disked, 
the Officer of the Day drove up with 
his siren wailing. He jumped out and 
yelled, “Cease firing!”’. 

“What’s wrong, Lieutenant?” Johan- 
son asked. “You're really shook.” 

“A Piper Cub was hit with a 30- 
caliber round,” the OD said. 

The white disk came up in front of 
target 24 eight times, came up red 
immediately and then nothing hap- 
pened. Jimulski waited 10 seconds, 15, 
20. He turned to the telephone operator 


and said, ‘“Redisk 24.” 

“Jimulski,” Gunner Johanson called. 
“Come here.” 

“They’re still disking my _ target, 
Gunner,” Ski answered. 


“Never mind, come here.” 

Jimulski reported to the gunner look- 
ing over his shoulder at target 24. 

“When your rifle went full auto- 
matic, it hit that Piper Cub that was 
flying around,” the Officer of the Day 
said accusingly. 

“Served him right,’ Ski growled. He 
watched intently as the white disk 
started up again on target 24. 

The Officer of the Day was shocked 
at Jimulski’s attitude. “The bullet rip- 
ped up the pilot’s seat and parachute 
and just missed the pilot,” he said 
severely. “You might’ve killed him.” 

Jimulski seemed not to have heard. 
He watched the white disk come up 
eight times in front of target 24, the 
red once, and then the black cross. 
Jimulski had a 47 and 231. He let out 
a whoop, his thin face split in a wide 
grin. Immediately he sobered and 
turned to face the Officer of the Day. 
He frowned and shook his head sadly. 
‘I'm sorry, Lieutenant, I couldn’t get 
anything but wart fours today—even 
on that no good pilot... .” END 
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the old gunny 


“| read an article recently that said, 

in Russia it is considered a patri- 
otic obligation to be physically fit. 
Everyone in the Commie countries is ex- 
pected to develop and maintain maxi- 
mum strength, endurance and agility. 
Physical education is a required subject 
in all Soviet schools. Twenty million 
Russian men and women belong to 
athletic clubs, and great importance is 
placed on physical accomplishments. 
Also Communist citizens aren’t exposed 
to the softening effects of the many 
mechanical luxuries that we know. In 
all of the Communist countries—in both 
Europe and Asia—the manner of daily 
living improves rather than reduces 
physical fitness. Those people have 
limited transportation, so they walk or 
ride bicycles. They have few labor- 
saving devices, so they do more manual 
labor. They carry heavy loads, they 
chop wood, they dig in the fields, they 
exercise out-of-doors the year round. 
They live close to the ground. 

“As a result the Soviet draftee—and 
any other communist soldier—enters 
the army well equipped physically for 
rigorous training. While in the service 
he is kept physically fit. Red Army 
doctrine stresses that the outcome of 
an engagement will always be decided 
by men ‘strong in spirit and physically 
tough.’ 

“This sort of dope is pretty disturb- 
ing when another news article notes the 
‘physical softness of American youth.’ 
A Dr. G. O. Romney, of the President’s 
Council on Youth Fitness, says, ‘Evi- 
dence and testimony are abundant that 
youth is quite generally unfit for mili- 
tary service. Our mechanized, motor- 
ized way of life is resulting in genera- 
tions of youngsters who sit around 
watching TV, ride in cars everywhere 
they go, are satisfied to watch sports 
rather than participate and rarely ex- 
perience the sweat of manual labor. As 
a result they have poor muscular 
development and little physical co- 
ordination or stamina. We get young 
men coming into the military who have 
never walked as much as ten miles at 
one time. 
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SOYS... 


“At the same time young people 
today are the tallest, heaviest and most 
disease-free youth in our history. They 
are just not as physically strong and 
tough as they could be—and must be 
if they are going to be of any military 
value to the nation. 

“Fortunately, the Marine Corps has 
taken positive steps to improve and 
maintain the fitness of our men in 
recent years. At the Boot Camps and 
the Officers’ Candidates Course physical 


conditioning, body building and phy- 
sical tests are an important part of 
training. 

“However, from what we hear and 
see, our real problem is the mainte- 
nance of high physical condition among 
Marines of all ranks for the years 
following their initial conditioning 
when they enter the service. 

“As the nation’s primary ready air- 
ground force, all Marines, but espe- 
cially FMF troops, must be physically 


fit for combat at all times. The sud- 
denness of emergencies and the speed 
by which we can move Marine forces 
into combat, no longer give us time for 
last-minute training and combat con- 
ditioning. All hands have to be ready 
right now. 

“Some people seem to have become 
so distracted by new weapons and 
equipment—and the theories about 
future warfare—that they tend to for- 
get the human factors in war. In spite 
of all the new scientific developments 
for war, the fighting man has changed 
very little—unless he has gotten phy- 
sically softer. This is what we are 
worrying about. Any idea that new 
weapons and equipment have replaced 
the need for good strong men in our 
fighting forces is dangerously wrong. 

“Actually, there is no evidence to 
indicate that any type of future war- 
fare or field service will be any less 
demanding upon mental or physical 
stamina of fighting men than were wars 
of the past. So it looks like physical 
fitness should be given strong emphasis 
in all Marine units and at all levels of 
command. At company and battalion 
levels, commanders should continuously 
evaluate the physical fitness of their 
troops to insure that they are always 
ready to participate in combat opera- 
tions. 

“Physical conditioning exercises 
should be a part of every day’s train- 
ing. Periods of 30 minutes to one hour 
should be scheduled, or their equivalent 
should be provided in vigorous field 
exercises and marching. Benefit can be 
obtained by short-cuts, such as double- 
timing troop formations when moving 
about the post—or short periods of 
exercises under arms. 

“Every unit should have a progres- 
sive conditioning and body-building 
program tied in with the prescribed 
physical condition tests. All hands, in- 
cluding mess and staff types, should 
be given time to participate in the con- 
ditioning program. Everyone up to age 
forty should be included. 

“All exercise should be directed to- 
ward body building and combat skills. 
Hard road marching, running, hill 
climbing, weight lifting, crawling, 
throwing and agility exercises will 
develop the legs, feet, wind, stamina 
and quickness needed by field soldiers 
and fighting men. 

“Given the time and facilities, most 
Marines want to stay in shape—they 
are proud of being physically fit and 
ready to go. So, we all have to see that 
physical conditioning is a real part of 
our training and as individuals, work 
at it. The Marine Corps will contribute 
fit men to the country’s defense—be- 
cause we intend to win battles with 
Marines who are ‘strong in spirit and 
physically tough.’ ” END 
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SOUND OFF 


{continued from page 14] 


“Regulations provide for the wearing 
of the Marine Corps Reserve Button 
on civilian clothes only while the indi- 
vidual is serving with the Marine 
Corps Reserve.’—Ed. 


AIR FORCE RESERVE 


Dear Sir: 

I would appreciate any information 
as to the possibility of a transfer from 
the Fleet Marine Corps Reserve to the 
Air Force Reserve. I have been told 
by the Air Force Reserve that there 
would be no trouble on their part, if 
I could obtain a release from the Fleet 
Marine Corps Reserve. 

On September 6, 1959, I will be trans- 
ferred to the FMCR. I desire to obtain 
a position with Civil Service but I 


must be eligible to join the Air Force 
I prefer this employment be- 


Reserve. 





cause of the higher pay scale this posi- 
tion has to offer. 

I will appreciate any information you 
may be able to give me in regards to 
the possibility of this transfer in a pay 
status. 

AMSegt Lloyd J. Frosh 
1715 S. Ross St. 
Santa Ana, Calif. 


® Separation and Retirement Branch, 
Personnel Department, HQMC, said: 

“There are no existing provisions of 
law which would permit the transfer 
of a member of the Fleet Marine Corps 
Reserve to the Air Force Reserve. 

“Retirement and subsequent transfer 
to the Air Force Reserve in accordance 
with Title 10, U. S. Code, Section 8914, 
is authorized for Regular enlisted mem- 
bers of the Air Force only. 

“Release or discharge from the Fleet 
Marine Corps Reserve would result in 
cessation of retainer pay.’—Ed. 


EXCESS LEAVE 


Dear Sir: 
Your answer to ASgt D. E. Jahnke’s 
question in the June, 1959, issue of 





Leatherneck, regarding checkage of ex- 
cess leave, is misleading. In the ex- 
ample given, checkage for 15 days ex- 
cess leave is proper because of the dates 
used, however, under current regula- 
tions (as of May, 1959) advance leave 
may be accumulated up to a total of 


i 


SS 
~~ 


en 





/ ‘yf 


/ \ 
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45 days provided enough time remains 
on the Marine’s current enlistment or 
tour of active service. 


_— > = ~- 


Paragraph 14053, Marine Corps 
Manual (Change 34 dated May, 1959) 
defines advance leave and is in conflict 
with the answer given to ASgt Jahnke. 

AGySgt Robert H. Oliva 
HqBn, HQMC 
Washington 25, D. C. 


@ Head, Records Branch, HQMC, re- 
plied as follows: 

“AGySgt Oliva is correct in stating 
that, under regulations as of May, 1959, 
a person may use 45 days advance 
leave before going into excess leave. 
The reply to ASgt Jahnke’s question 
was prepared in April, 1959, and was 
based on regulations in effect at that 
time. 

“To reanswer ASgt Jahnke, based on 
the May, 1959, regulations, the 15 days 
in question would now be counted as 
advance leave, for which no checkage 
is required. 

“All persons are encouraged to read 
the new Chapter 14, Marine Corps 
Manual, and PRAM Notice 10-59 for 
further information concerning new 


leave rules and regulations.’’—Ed. 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 84) 
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LEATHERNECK 
RIFLE AWARDS 


2d QUARTER ¢ EIGHTH ANNUAL « EAST COAST 





Second Place 


Winchester Rifle, Silver Medal and $35.00 
AGySgt Stanley S. Carr—243 
Force Troops, Camp Lejeune 





High Rifle Third Place 


Winchester Rifle, Gold Medal and $40.00 Winchester Rifle, Bronze Medal and $30.00 
ASSgt Lawrence N. Dubia—245 AMSgt William V. Toy—243 
2dMarDiv, Camp Lejeune Gtmo Bay, Cuba 
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HERE ARE THE WINNERS OF THE OTHER AWARDS IN THE SECOND QUARTER 


DIVISION “A” 


242 ASSgt John A. Price 
2dMarDiv, Camp Lejeune 


241 ASSgt Paul H. Holcombe 
MCAS, Cherry Point 


241 ASSgt Ronald R. J. Chabot 
2dMarDiv, Camp Lejeune 


240 SSgt Spurgeon L. Hinkle 
MCS, Quantico 


239 AGySgt George C. Shaw Jr. 
Force Troops, Camp Lejeune 


239 ASSgt Charies E. Lauer 
2dMarDiv, Camp Lejeune 


238 ASSgt Joseph E. Satterthwait 
Force Troops, Camp Lejeune 


238 ASSgt John M. Hervey 
2dMarDiv, Camp Lejeune 


237 SSgt Marvin H. Waldrop 
2dMarDiv, Camp Lejeune 


237 AGySgt Joseph J. Filko 
Force Troops, Camp Lejeune 


236 GySgt James G. Freeman 
MCB, Camp Lejeune 


236 AGySgt Guy B. Timmons 
NATTC, Memphis, Tenn. 


235 AGySgt William J. Blocker 
2dMarDiv, Camp Lejeune 


234 AGySgt William F. Meyler 
MB, Brooklyn 


234 AGySgt Thomas B. Perrone 
MCB, Camp Lejeune 


233 ASSgt Darrell T. Stevens 
MCS, Quantico 


233 ASSgt Poin H. Adams 
Force Troops, Camp Lejeune 


232 AGySgt Samson P. Verret Jr. 
MB, Wash., D. C. 


232 ASSgt James L. Jenkins 
2dMarDiv, Camp Lejeune 


232 AMSgt Warren H. Houck 
Force Troops, Camp Lejeune 


LEATHERNECK RIFLE COMPETITION 


IN ADDITION TO THESE PRIZES, ALL WINNERS 


DIVISION “B” 


243 ACpl Oscar F. Cooper 
MCS, Quantico 


241 ASgt Hazie L. Vance 
MCAS, Cherry Point 


241 ACpl George D. Humple 
MCS, Quantico 


240 ACp! Paul B. Anthony 
MCS, Quantico 


239 ASgt Paul J. Chevalier 
Force Troops, Camp Lejeune 


238 ACpl Norman O. Heiberger 
MB, Yorktown, Va. 


238 ASgt William H. Leach 
MATTC, Jacksonville, Fila. 


237 ASgt Allen G. Hathaway Jr. 
Force Troops, Camp Lejeune 


RECEIVED A LEATHERNECK MARKSMANSHIP CERTIFICATE 


DIVISION “C” 


WINNERS OF GOLD MEDAL AND $25.00 IN CASH 


239 Pfc John D. Dellorso 
2dMarDiv, Camp Lejeune 


WINNERS OF SILVER MEDAL AND $20.00 IN CASH 


237 Pfc Joseph M. Gledhill 
MB, Wash., D. C. 


WINNERS OF BRONZE MEDAL AND $15.00 IN CASH 


236 Pfc John C. Kalagias 
MCRD, Parris Island 


WINNERS OF BRONZE MEDAL AND $10.00 IN CASH 


235 Pfc Robert E. Oakes 
Force Troops, Camp Lejeune 


232 Pfc Fred C. O'Rork 
NSA, Fort Meade 


232 Pfe Jerry L. Salsgiver 
MB, Brooklyn 


232 Pfc Joseph D. Haskins 
Force Troops, Camp Lejeune 


231 Pfc David L. Nilsen 
Force Troops, Camp Lejeune 


LEATHERNECK MARKSMANSHIP CERTIFICATES 


236 ASgt Donald L. Gustafson 
2dMarDiv, Camp Lejeune 


236 ASgt Vance J. Anthony 
2dMarDiv, Camp Lejeune 


236 ASgt Henry J. Prosser 
Force Troops, Camp Lejeune 


236 ASgt Claude F. Bedenbaugh 
Force Troops, Camp Lejeune 


236 LCpl David |. Boyd Il 
MCS, Quantico 


235 ASgt Virgil P. Baker 
Force Troops, Camp Lejeune 


234 ASgt Willard L. Getz 
Force Troops, Camp Lejeune 


233 ACpl John H. Zeigler 
MCRD, Parris Island 


233 ASgt Melfred E. Johnsen 
USNRC, Norfolk 


233 ASgt Hans J. Noschka 
Force Troops, Camp Lejeune 


232 ASgt Robert C. Wackernah 
MCS, Quantico 


232 ASgt Larry E. Baker 
Force Troops, Camp Lejeune 


230 Pfc David A. Seabolt 
MCS, Quantico 


227 Pfc Richard F. VanArsdale 
2dMarDiv, Camp Lejeune 


The above entries were 
the only ones received 
in Division ‘‘C’’ Leather- 
neck Rifle Awards. 


DIVISION “D” 


236 Pvt Harry W. McCabe 
MCRD, Parris Island 


232 Pvt George H. Laird Ili 
MCRD, Parris Island 


232 Pvt Fran N. Yuscavitch 
MCRD, Parris Island 


231 Pvt Richard F. Moore 
MCRD, Parris Island 


231 Pvt Robert P. Clark 
MCRD, Parris Island 


230 Pvt Thomas A. Lafferty 
MCRD, Parris Island 


230 Pvt Clyde J. Cody 
MCRD, Parris Island 


230 Pvt John J. Catapano 
MCRD, Parris Island 


229 Pvt James C. Williamson 
MCRD, Parris Island 


229 Pvt Gale D. Haldeman 
MCRD, Parris Island 


229 Pvt Richard B. Medoff 
MCRD, Parris Island 


229 Pvt Joe W. Richardson 
MCRD, Parris Island 


229 Pvt Larry J. Starnes 
MCRD, Parris Island 


228Pvt Thomas A. Casale 
MCRD, Parris Island 


228 Pvt Robert N. Heinrich 
MCRD, Parris Island 


228 Pvt Vernon E. Petty 
MCRD, Parris Island 


228 Pvt Donald Q. Linke 
MCRD, Parris Island 


228 Pvt Arthur Carson 
MCRD, Parris Island 


228 Pvt Richard T. Knapp 
MCRD, Parris Island 


227 Pvt John A. Yocco 
MCRD, Parris Island 
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LEATHERNECK 
RIFLE AWARDS 


2d QUARTER ¢ EIGHTH ANNUAL - WEST COAST 





High Rifle Second Place 
Winchester Rifle, Gold Medal and $40.00 Winchester Rifle, Silver Medal and $35.00 
LCpl Ernest O. Chilson—243 ASgt John R. Lewis—242 
IstMarDiv, CamPen 3dMarDiv, FPO SanFran 





ASSgt Harold B. West—242 AGySgt Jesse G. Gradillas—242 
IstMarDiv, CamPen IstMarBrig, FPO SanFran 


Bey Third Place (Tie) rl 


Winchester Rifle, Bronze Medal and $30.00 (each) 
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HERE ARE THE WINNERS OF THE OTHER AWARDS IN THE SECOND QUARTER 


LEATHERNECK RIFLE COMPETITION 


ALL WINNERS OF CASH AWARDS WILL ALSO RECEIVE 
LEATHERNECK MARKSMANSHIP CERTIFICATES 
DIVISION “A” DIVISION “D” 


DIVISION “B” DIVISION “C” 


r WINNERS OF GOLD MEDAL AND $25.00 IN CASH 














242 ASSgt Armand J. Beaudet 
MCAS, El Toro 


242 SSgt Patrick A. Riley 
23dinfCo, Tacoma, Wash. 


242 ASSgt John A. Smith 
IstMarDiv, CamPen 


241 AGySgt Lucian W. Anderson 
MCRD, San Diego 


241 AGySgt Bill W. Collier 
Navy +128, FPO SanFran 


241 AGySgt Frank J. Olejnik Jr. 
Force Troops, 29 Palms 


241 AGySgt Marlin W. Findsen 
Force Troops, 29 Palms 


240 AGySgt William H. Thurston 
IstMarDiv, CamPen 


240 AMSgt Charles B. Ash Jr. 
IstMarDiv, CamPen 


240 ASSgt Glenn G. Graves 
IstMarDiv, CamPen 


240 AGySgt Donald R. Berna 
IstMarDiv, CamPen 


240 AMSgt Edward D. Moore 
IstMarDiv, CamPen 


239 ASSgt Dale E. Evans 
MCB, CamPen 


239 AGySgt Odas T. Napper 
MAS, El Toro 


239 AGySgt James E. Thomas 
IstMarDiv, CamPen 


239 ASSgt William B. Harley 
IstMarDiv, CamPen 


239 AMSgt Ben H. Vinson Jr. 
MCB, CamPen 


239 ASSgt Billy G. Nivens 
IstMarDiv, CamPen 


239 AgySgt Robert C. Throne 
MCB, 29 Palms 


238 AGySgt Richard P. Dougherty 
IstMarBrig, FPO SanFran 


242 ASgt Edward H. Hardy 
Navy +128, FPO SanFran 


241 Pfc Richard J. Miller 
Navy +66, FPO, SanFran 


WINNERS OF SILVER MEDAL AND $20.00 IN CASH 


242 ACpl Robert L. Williams 
LFTU, San Diego 


240 Pfc Bill T. Peek 
IstMarDiv, CamPen 


WINNERS OF BRONZE MEDAL AND $15.00 IN CASH 


241 ACpI Albert P. Miral 
Navy +66, FPO SanFran 


WINNERS OF BRONZE MEDAL AND $10.00 IN CASH 


241 ACpl Gene O. Jackson 
IstMarDiv, CamPen 


241 ASgt Bobby F. Sherrill 
MCB, CamPen 


240 ACpi Laurence R. Vaughn 
3dMarDiv, FPO SanFran 


240 ASgt James C. Morris Jr. 
MCRD, San Diego 


239 ASgt Robert L. Phoebus 
IstMarDiv, CamPen 


240 Pfc Ronald B. Kinser 
IstMarDiv, CamPen 


237 Pfc Dennis P. Hesiak 
MCRD, San Diego 


237 Pfc Darrel I. Risseeuw 
3dMarDiv, FPO SanFran 


237 Pfc George Knorr 
IstMarBrig, FPO SanFran 


236 Pfc Jerold F. Broche 
MCRD, San Diego 


235 Pfc Billy R. Venable 
Force Troops, 29 Paims 


LEATHERNECK MARKSMANSHIP CERTIFICATES 


239 ACpli Lloyd J. Wheatley 
MCB, CamPen 


238 ACp! Jerry B. Tamlin 
Navy +128, FPO, SanFran 


238 ACpl George R. Turner 
MCRD, San Diego 


237 ACpli John E. Mitchell 
IstMarBrig, FPO SanFran 


237 ASgt Ivan R. Reeves 
MB, NAD, McAlester Okla. 


237 ASgt Clayton |. Peterson 
MCB, CamPen 


236 Cpl Phillipp O. Stockdale 
3dMarDiv, FPO SanFran 


‘236 ASgt Sotero J. Tapia 
MCRD, San Diego 


235 ASgt Frank E. Graham 
3dMarDiv, FPO SanFran 


235 ASgt Raymond C. Wong 
3dMarDiv, FPO SanFran 


235 Cpl Ralph J. Steiber 
Navy +990, FPO SanFran 


235 ACpl Paul W. Camden 
3dMarDiv, FPO SanFran 


235 Pfc Ronald E. Bonawitz 
MCRD, San Diego 


234 Pfc Don E. Blair 
MCRD, San Diego 


233 Pfc William G. Mathews 
Navy +14, FPO SanFran 


233 Pvt David R. Smith 
Force Troops, 29 Palms 


233 Pfc Richard H. Lewis 
MCRD, San Diego 


233 Pfc Victor R. Powell 
IstMarDiv, CamPen 


232 Pfc George H. Barnett 
Force Troops, 29 Palms 


231 Pvt Leroy Zerbe 
IstMarDiv, CamPen 


231 Pfc Barolin Romero 
MB, NAD, Concord, Calif 


230 Pfc Joseph W. Hurt 
Force Troops, 29 Palms 


230 Pfc Larry W. Johnson 
Navy +3002, FPO SanFran 


230 Pfc John R. Fowler 
MCRD, San Diego 


234 Pvt Roy D. Caffery, Jr. 
MCRD, San Diego 


233 Pvt Richard A. Gomer 
MCRD, San Diego 


232 Pvt George D. Moore 
MCRD, San Diego 


232 Pvt Gordon Barnes Jr. 
MCRD, San Diego 


232 Pvt Donald G. Bluhm 
MCRD, San Diego 


232 Pvt Carey G. Hall 
MCRD, San Diego 


231 Pvt James E. Prater 
MCRD, San Diego 


231 Pvt Henry C. Taylor 
MCRD, San Diego 


231 Pvt Charles H. Schneider 
MCRD, San Diego 


230 Pvt Forest L. Purdy 
MCRD, San Diego 


230 Pvt James A. Cepress 
MCRD, San Diego 


230 Pvt Lee T. Gillenwater 
MCRD, San Diego 


230 Pvt Eugene L. Davis 
MCRD, San Diego 


230 Pvt Marvin M. Maclend 
MCRD, San Diego 


229 Pvt Dennis D. Zlabek 
MCRD, San Diego 


The above entries were 
the only ones received 
in Division ‘‘D’’ Leather- 
neck Rifle Awards. 
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ROK MARINES 


[continued from page 57] 


on cotton filled mattresses and will 
have small, straw filled pillows for their 
heads, both of which are very well 
covered with a practical, dark green 
cloth which will wear well and show 
little, if any, dirt accumulation. Beds, 
however, are not to be installed—the 
wooden sleeping deck is still it. 

This area has been “landscapped.” 
Around each building they have built 
up mud and stone to a height of about 
three feet. On top of each of these, they 
have planted trees and shrubbery and 
covered the whole of the remaining bare 
spots with stone carvings that are crude 
but distinctive and have an aesthetic 
quality all their own. These carvings 
are of ships, jets, tanks, amtracs, trucks, 
men and turtles—and more turtles. A 
preponderance of turtles in many poses, 
sizes and shapes are spread throughout 
the area, for the turtle has religious, 
political and historical significance to 
the Koreans. 

Students coming to the Schools Bat- 
talion to study will have an area to 
inhabit and work in that will be in- 
spirational. These are the Division’s 
first “new” buildings. They are neat 
and functional, and the blue, refreshing 
expanse of Pohang Bay is their rear 
window. 

Six KMCs were digging a drainage 
ditch and installing a rock pathway 
nearby. Two others sat alongside taking 
a break. One sang loudly and off-key. 
“Que cerra, cerra, what ebah will be, 
will be.”” Belying his song, however, you 
knew from observing this base and the 
Division on it, that “what ever will be, 
will be the result the KMCs are striving 
for in any given situation. 

For example: A dignitary was ex- 
pected and the fire-truck was driving 


slowly down the main street of the 
base. A Korean Marine was perched on 
the rear hosing down the road to keep 
the dust down. They don’t have sprink- 
ler trucks. This Marine had the job of 
standing in the rear, systematically 
weaving the huge hose back and forth 
spraying across the road from one 
side to the other. He wasn’t singing 
“whatever will be, will be’, but was 
changing things around a little. Im- 
provisation is the word of the day here. 

Christianity plays a vital role in the 
lives of many Korean Marines. There 
is a base chapel on Pohang Base and 
Chaplain Cha Won Tai, 1st Lieutenant, 
who is a Methodist and who said he 
was a Marine Corps chaplain only, was 
our host. He is an assistant chaplain 
for the base, of which there are two. 
The other assistant is lst Lieutenant 
Yoo Han Koo, Catholic chaplain of the 
Korean Navy Chaplain Corps. Major 
Han Ki Won, a Presbyterian, is the 
chief chaplain. 

Chaplain Cha had a series of charts 
that showed the following breakdown of 
religious preferences throughout the Di- 
vision: Headquarters, 457 Protestants 
and 165 Catholics; 2d Regiment, 395 
Protestants and 85 Catholics, 3rd Regi- 
ment, 540 Protestants and 117 Cath- 
olics; and, 11th Regiment, 254 Protes- 
tants and 54 Catholics. Of these, they 
have figures to show that 809% attend 
church regularly. He did not have the 
figures for the Ist Regiment which is 
“on line” in the Kimpo area and is not 
included in the Division figures at 
Pohang. 

The PIO Section had said earlier that 
all Chaplains, members of the Hospital 
Corps, and the Judge Advocate’s Sec- 
tion, were Korean Naval Personnel 
Chaplain Cha, however, insisted that he 
was, “Marine Corps Chaplain only!” 
Perhaps language difficulties compli- 
cated this exchange of questions and 
answers. 











"All right! Which one of you has been slipping 
the ol’ Sarge tranquilizers?" 
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A military march being played in the 
distance led us to discover the Pohang 
Base Marine Corps Band. The band, 
under the direction of Master Sergeant 
Han Chung Chin, was seated outside 
in bright sunlight adding brightness to 
the day themselves by playing and re- 
hearsing with spirit and accomplish- 
ment. It is a 53-member band that is 
capable of playing a full range of musi- 
cal compositions from military marches 
to rock ’n roll.’ 

Their dress uniforms consist of green 
trousers, green shirts, boots, helmet 
liners, field scarves, white gloves and 
white plastic pistol belts with an ornate 
emblem bearing buckle. As a marching 
unit, they were second only to the MP 
Company which was more thoroughly 
schooled and obviously paid more con- 
sideration to the rudiments of marching 
than did the band. 

The bandsmen have cots in their bar- 
racks, one of the few seen so equipped, 
a ping-pong table, and running water 
that is piped into one wash tub and 
runs and overflows constantly. 

Like our bandsmen, they are end- 
lessly pressing uniforms to stay neat 
and sharp. Unlike our bandsmen, they 
use a bulky woodburner iron. 

In addition to this bank, which trains 
bandsmen for the entire Corps, other 
bands are located at Kimpo with the 
forward Regiment, at Seoul Head- 
quarters, and at the Chinhae Naval and 
Marine Corps Base. 

We returned to the PIO office to say 
goodbye to our new found friends and 
to thank them for their considerable 
help. 

Lieutenant Han said, in parting, 
“Please, in any writing that you do 
about us, won’t you be kind enough to 
mention to your readers how greatly 
we value your friendship and how 
eternally grateful we are for your many, 
many assistances to us as individuals 
and as the Republic of Korea Marine 
Corps. We value highly your friend- 
ships and are exceedingly thankful you 
have extended them to us!” 

As one Marine to another, it is im- 
possible to get to know our Korean 
Marine Corps brothers without form- 
ing a deep and lasting pride of fellow- 
ship and purpose. 

These are an extraordinary people 
filled with the love of living and a 
fierce desire to remain free and enjoy 
the fruits of a free life in a free land. 

They are remarkable in what they’ve 
accomplished in ten years. They’ve had 
our examples, but it has taken their 
singularly well-developed brand of de- 
termination, pride of achievement, and 
belief in the dignity of man, to do the 
job they have done so ably. 

Truly, Lieutenant, “We value your 
friendships and are exceedingly thank- 
ful you have extended them to us!” 

END 
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by W. W. Barr 





| geadacge has often been ac- 
cused of fouling up the de- 
tail and changing the script to 
make a movie the way they want 
it. They really worked overtime 
on that project when they 
easting for The Five Pennies. 
Danny Kaye’s movie of the life 
of jazz man “Red” Nichols. First 
there’s Bob Crosby, who made it 
big with a Dixieland jazz group 
called the “Bob Cats”? some years 


were 





Echoes From A Dusty Turntable 


this side of Lombardo! 


Then Ray Anthony, who has been 


music 


blowing fine trumpet for years, is 


east as the late Jimmy Dorsey, 
alto sax man par excellence. So 
recorded the sax on_ the 

track? Carter! 
Finally, Shelly Manne, a modern 


who 

sound Benny 
great on drums, portrays old-time 
But 


it all comes out fine on the sound 


jazz drummer Dave Tough. 








back. He is cast as the leader of track, and this leads us to our 
a band that plays the sweetest first album for this month .... 
Jazz sion best—guess because Judy Halliday 


The Famous Castle Jazz Band play 
The Five Pennies (Good Time Jazz M 
12037). Hey, boy! Its happy music 
time with this one. The music from the 
above mentioned movie is played here 
in the authentic style of the ’20s. High- 
lights for us were “After You’ve Gone” 
on which Monte Ballou revives the long- 
gone custom of singing the 
well as the chorus; ““My Blue Heaven” 
and, of course, the national anthem of 
Dixieland—“When the Saints Come 
Marching In.” This is only the second 
LP for which The Castle Jazz Band has 
reunited in the past years and 
it’s as much fun as a Division Reunion. 
We'll run up the white dise and spin 
it for this offering—it’s a possible. 

Shelly Manne and His Friends—Bells 
Are Ringing (Contemporary Records M 
3559). The score from the hit Broad- 
way musical is performed in modern 
jazz style by Shelly Manne, Andre 
Previn and Red Mitchell. The boys 
romp through this record with the zest 
of a bunch of boots making that first 
San Diego liberty. “The Party’s Over” 
is treated as a ballad on Side 1 and 
then, as a finale on the flip side, the 


verse as 


seven 





group kicks the cadence ‘way up and 
gives it a go up-tempo. Interesting 


comparison but we like the ballad ver- 


sold us on it that way. A good time is 


had by all on this one. 


THE FAMOUS CASTLE JAZZ BAND 
===“THE FIVE PENNIES’ 





“Sonny Rollins and the Contem- 
porary Leaders” (Contemporary Rece- 
ords M 3564). Sonny, acknowledged by 
many as the greatest tenor sax man 
around, makes the scene with a group 
of West Coast jazz greats. The modern 
treatment is laid on a group of old 
tunes and it comes out real good. Our 











only complaint is that Barney Kessel 
isn’t given enough elbow room for solo 
on his incredible guitar, but then we 
never get enough of Barney. Lf modern 
Jazz is your meat, fall in and get this 
one. 


Pops and Listening Music 


“Wish You Were Here—Hugo Win- 
terhalter” (RCA Victor LPM-1904). In 
this album Mr. Winterhalter, who has 
produced some mighty fine music in the 
past, has come up with unusually tricky 


arrangements of old standards. Too 
tricky, in fact. Somehow, the effort 


doesn’t quite come off and we can’t give 
a whole-hearted recommendation to the 


experiment. Oh well, every Marine 
knows you can’t get ’em all in the 
black. 





“Chet Atkins in 
Victor LPM-1993). 


Hollywood” 
Chet Atkins makes 
big rich music with his guitar as he 
plays a wide variety of tunes. It’s a 


(RCA 


nice relaxing album, especially if you 
enjoy amplified guitar. If you dig such 


sounds, as we do, give this one a listen. 
Stereo 
“Exploring New Sounds In Stereo”, 


Esquivel (RCA LSM/LSP-1749). Here’s 


a real gasser for you. Dig some of these 


crazy instruments used in’ Esquivel’s 
latest album: Greek finger cymbals, 
ankle bells, Chinese chromatic bells, 


Chinese bell tree, gongs, Brazilian tam- 
bourine, and a couple of other things 
we can’t spell or classify. All this stuff 
is tossed in with a good big band and 
applied to several different types of 
selections. Some of the rhythms are 
Latin, some Oriental, all are fun for the 
stereo buffs. Although Esquivel fea- 
tures a big swing band with lots of 
brass, the brass is controlled tastefully 
throughout, and never overpowers the 
special effects in the arrangements. 
Best on the record is “‘Bella Mora” with 
a special called ““Whatchamacallit” run- 
ning a close second. Full of exciting 
surprises for the listener. (Available 
also in Monaural). 

Until next month, happy music... . 
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LANDLORD 


[continued from page 61 | 


the professions, including the custodians 
of some of the world’s great personal 
fortunes. 

But all of the foregoing pale beside 
his greatest gift. He is, above all else, 
a man with the “common touch.” 

Napoleon claimed he had rarely en- 
countered a man with “two o’clock in 
the morning courage,” or, in other 
words, a man who was brave, not by 
steeling himself to meet a challenge, 
but by inStinct. 

Probably at least as rare is the ex- 
ecutive who, walking down a corridor, 
can be unexpectedly confronted by one 
of his more than 250 employes—and 
instantly call the man by his first name. 





He’s never been known to stumble on a 
name or fail to follow up with a 
pointed question about the employee’s 
work or family. 

The possessor of an_ elephantine 
memory, he does not use it to over- 
power subordinates but rather to show 
that he is personally interested in them. 
“There can be no breakdown in com- 
munication,” he says, ‘between my of- 
fice and, for example, the scullery, or 
we are all in trouble.” 

He is talking about personal com- 
munication, but he has introduced an- 
other kind of communication innovation 
to his hotel. Employees wear miniature 
“walkie-talkie” units about the size of 
cigarette lighters pinned inconspicuously 
to lapels. Maj Lauryssen, wanting to 
see anyone, has only to call the switch- 
board operator. She picks up the micro- 
phone and, within minutes, the em- 


THE LUCKLESS CORPS 

















"Well, wise guy, still think you can stop on a dime?" 


Leatherneclk Magazine 

















ployee is in his office. 

“My job here is almost identical in 
purpose to that of a commanding officer 
in the Corps,” he says. “I have to keep 
things flowing smoothly. To do it, I 
have to know my troops.” 

Marines who tend to take their serv- 
ice lightly can learn an inspiring lesson 
from Maj Lauryssen. Few knowledge- 
able men would question that he is the 
logical heir to Cesar Ritz’s mantle as 
“Hotel keeper to kings...’ Over the 
span of his brilliant career he has ac- 
quired dozens of awards and accolades 
from within his civilian profession. 

Yet it is not these prized possessions 
that line the walls of his office. 

The places of honor are reserved for 
the mementoes of his Marine Corps 
service. 

A man of discriminating taste, he 
chose the Marine Corps. END 


SOUND OFF 


[continued from page 77] 


PROPER UNIFORM WEAR 


Dear Sir: 

I am keenly interested in finding out 
the answers to two questions I have 
concerning proper uniform wear. 

First, I wish to know something con- 
cerning utility trousers. The last I 
knew, they were supposed to be cut 
straight across at the bottom of the leg. 
However, at a recent inspection, a ques- 
tion has come up because the MCM, 
Vol. 1, Chap. 49, says that trousers will 
meet the junction of the heel and the 
base of the shoe, with 7/8” difference 
between the front and rear hem of the 
legs. Is it possible that Vol. 1 has 
erringly overlooked this impracticable 
treatment of utility trousers in this 
manner, or is it intended that they be 
treated as dress trousers, concerning the 
hem cut? 

My next question concerns the now 
obsolete “old type’’ blue trousers. I 
have a pair of them on hand and they 
are in A-1 condition. However, my 
blouse got a few moth holes in it and 
I was forced to discard it. Now, there 
is a newer type blue uniform out and 
the trousers I now have are not appro- 
priate for wear with a new type blouse 
since it would create a mixed effect. I 
intend to purchase a new set of blues 
in the near future but I hate to dispose 
of those obsolete trousers I have. 

They are an expensive item to buy 
and I know I could make good use of 
them, if it is considered proper to do 
so. Can I have cuffs put on these ‘‘old”’ 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 93) 
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Musical Cannons 


When musicians of the Richmond, 
Va., Symphony Orchestra filed into the 
arena for a May 17 concert, members of 
the Ist 105-mm. Howitzer Bn. tagged 
along, lugging three howitzers behind 
them. 

The reservists had been invited to 
help out the orchestra during Tchaikov- 
sky’s “1812 Overture,” which calls for 
cannon fire in various places. The over- 
ture describes the retreat of Napoleon 
from Moscow, and is said to equal the 
actual retreat in the noise department. 

Captain Grant Hudson gave the 
crews the signals to fire, taking his cues 
from Dr. Roy Jesson, music professor. 
Dr. Jesson commented that it was the 
first time he had ever played counter- 
point with cannon. “It’s the first time 
we've ever been in an_ orchestra,” 
countered Capt. Hudson. 

At the conclusion of the overture the 
artillerymen fired a regular cannonade, 
a sustained rumble the like of which 
hadn’t been heard in Richmond since 
Grant’s lengthy visit. 

In addition to the overture, there 
were other selections on the concert 
agenda, but there were no further re- 
quirements for bombardment. 

The Marines’ debut in the musical 
world met with wide acclaim. John 
White, music critic for the Richmond 
TIMES-DISPATCH, called it ‘The 
high point for everybody, awaited with 
much anticipation, and it was no dis- 
appointment.”’ He also commented that 
it was the “loudest musical score ever 
heard in Richmond.” 


PAB, 5th MCRRD 
Washington, D.C. 


Boston Reservists have formed 
a new Drum and Bugle Corps, a 
one of the few in the USMCR 
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USMC Photo 


Major L. A. Reedy, CO, 12th Infantry Battalion, congratulated ASSgt 
W. H. Emrich, Jr. as high Reserve shooter at Camp Lejeune, N.C. 
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Drum and Bugle Corps 


Reservists of Boston’s (Own) 2d 
Infantry Bn, USMCR, are proudly 
presenting a new musical organization 
—a 24-piece Drum and Bugle Corps. 

The musical unit, formed in January 
of this year, paraded for the first time 
in Dorchester, Mass., on Memorial 
Day. It will support the 2d Infantry 
Bn in all parades and ceremonies both 
at the home armory and while on field 
training. 

2dinfBn 
Boston, Mass. 


Salem Centennial Beards 


Captain J. J. Duggan, training assist- 
ant, LFTU reserve training group, 
Coronado, Calif., scratched his head in 
wonder as he looked over a group of 
3d 155-mm. Gun Bty Marine reservists 
from Salem, Oregon. 

Beards were being worn by each man 
for the Oregon State Centennial, and 
permission to retain the beards had 
been granted by the Commandant of 
the Marine Corps. “Shades of the 
past.” 

LFTU, Coronado, Calif, 


Wagon Train 


Nine ‘Horse Marines” from Houston, 
Texas’ Recruiting Station and 6th In- 
fantry Battalion, USMCR, led a mile- 
long wagon train on a three-day jour- 
ney from Brenham to Houston to kick 
off the 1959 Houston Fat Stock Show 
and Rodeo. 

With the mounted Marines and TV 
star Jim Arness in the lead, 2000 riders, 
80 wagons and hundreds of horse 
trailers and trucks paraded through 
Brenham to begin the 75-mile trail ride 
to Houston. 

At least two of the riders—Captain 
John Kovach, Jr., and ACpl Gerald E. 
Barrett—didn’t complain about the ride 
over the rain-drenched, wind-buffeted 
trail. Shortly before, the pair had com- 
pleted a 178-mile hike in support of 
the March of Dimes campaign. 

On the outskirts of Houston, the 
train was joined by a Marine color 
guard, civic officials and more riders 
and wagons to form a three-mile-long 
parade. Seventeen floats and 34 bands 
also teamed up with the 3000 riders 
and more than 100 wagons. The parade 
through Houston was viewed by an 
estimated 200,000 spectators. 

At the Houston Coliseum, more Ma- 
rines stood by an indoor lobby display 
while, outside, the Marine Corps 
Traveling Exhibit was open to inspec- 
tion. 


AGySgt Sam Griffiths 
PANCO, MCRS, Houston 





Official USMC Photo 


Salem Reservists undergoing annual training were given permission 
to retain the whiskers they had grown for Oregon State's Centennial 


Dairy Princess Ball 


Marines of MARTD, NAS, Seattle, 
Wash. and Marine Barracks, NAS, 
Whidbey Island, Wash., provided bach- 
elor escorts for 16 candidates vieing 
for the title, “Washington Dairy 
Princess.” 





- 


Music for the Milk Fund Ball fol- 
lowing the crowning of the Princess, 
was provided by Tex Beneke. Governor 
Albert D. Rosellini escorted the Prin- 
cess in the Grand March while ASgt 


Daniel J. Fox, MARTD, Seattle, 
escorted Mrs. Rosellini. 

ISO, MARTD 

USNAS, Seattle, Wash. 

END 


Photo by Forde Photographers 


Governor A. D. Rosellini and his wife attended the Washington State 
Dairy Princess Ball with 16 regional beauty queens and their escorts 
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ACH MONTH Leatherneck will publish the names of offi- 
E cer and enlisted personnel who are retired from the Marine 
Corps. Newsworthy items concerning retired personnel will also 
be published. Names of retired personnel are furnished by the 
Separation and Retirement Branch, HQMC, and are not to be 
considered as orders to retirement or transfer to the Fleet Ma- 
rine Corps Reserve. 


Official USMC Photo 


Annapolis, Haiti, Nicaragua, Guadalcanal, Tarawa, Saipan and Tinian 
were some of the milestones of the 4l-year career of LtGen Riseley 
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nce a Marine... 





Edited by 
AMSegt Clay Barrow 


LtGen James P. Riseley 


A parade and review at the Camp 
Lejeune parade ground climaxed a 
week of retirement activity for Lieu- 
tenant General James P. Riseley, 
Commanding General, Marine 
Corps Base, as he concluded over 
41 years of active service. 

A Naval Academy graduate, Class 
of 1922, the general saw service in 
Nicaragua and Haiti and in four 
World War II campaigns. During 
his second Haitian tour in 1928, he 
was appointed a captain in the 
Garde d’ Haiti and served five years 
as Commander of a District. 

One of the Corp’s finest horsemen, 
he won the Pentathlon and All- 
Around Equestrian Championships 
at the Army Cavalry School, Fort 
Riley, Kans., in the mid-thirties. 

Following Pearl Harbor, LtGen 
Riseley served as executive officer 
of the Eighth Marines on Guadal- 
canal and assumed command when 
the regiment arrived in New Zea- 
land. He was operations officer for 
the Second Marine Division at Ta- 
rawa, and regimental commander 
of the Sixth Marines on Saipan and 
Tinian. 

Promoted to brigadier general in 
January, 1951, he was named Chief 
of Staff of the Marine Corps Schools 
in Quantico in July. LtGen Rise- 
ley then assumed command of the 
lst Marine Air-Ground Task Force 
at Kaneohe Bay in Hawaii, and was 
promoted to his present rank there 
in September, 1953. 
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While serving as CG, Third Ma- 
rine Division in Japan in 1953, he 
became one of only four Marine 
Corps general officers ever to com- 
mand an Army Corps when he com- 
manded the First Provisional Corps, 
U. S. Army, in Japan. 

In July, 1956, the general was 
appointed Director of Personnel at 
HQMC, and held that position un- 
til assigned as Commanding Gen- 
eral, Marine Corps Base, Camp 
Lejeune, on August 1, 1958. 


Informational Services Office 


MCB, Camp Lejeune, N. C. 


Placed On Retired List (30 years) 


CROFT, Frank C. MajGen 


Placed On Retired List (20 years) 





BANKS, Charles L. BGen 
KINNEY, John F. BGen 
MORRELL, Jr., Rivers J BGen 
STAAB, Jr., Edward M. BGen 
ROBERTSHAW, Alfred F. Col 
SPURLOCK, Lyman D. Col 
GOSS, Gerald E. LtCol 
VAN BUREN, Werner J. LtCol 
BOZE, Robert E. Ma 
BUTLER, John K. Ma 
COWIE, William K. Ma 
DYER, Charles J. Ma 
HARRIS, James K. Ma 
HUTTON, Clayton W. Ma 
MC CLINTIC, Arnold L. Ma 
MC LAUGHLIN, Frederick C. Ma 
MC NULTY, Jr., John W. Ma 
NUCKOLS, Jr., William H. Ma 
ACKLEY, Edwin M. Capt 
DESMOND, Robert C. Capt 
DURA, Andrew Capt 
EDWARDS, Fred T. Capt 
FORDHAM, Palmer B. Capt 
GIDDENS, Jacques J. Capt 
HASLAM, Charles B. Capt 
KOCH, Jr., William C. Capt 
LILES, Talmadge R. Capt 
LEWIS, James L. Capt 
MASSEY, Lonnie M. Capt 
NICKEL, Frederick J. Capt 
RADJESKI, Theodore G. Capt 
RICHARD, Roy Capt 
SMILEY, Hubert A. Capt 
TRAHAN, Francis J. Capt 
TREPAGNIER, Jr., Wade H. Capt 
TUSZYNSKI, Ervin J. Capt 
WIESE, Edward F. Capt 
GRINE, John G. TstLt 
HAMMACK, Seaborn M. TstLt 
HANSON, John K. TstLt 
BARTYZEL, Bruno A. cwo 
BOSSLEY, Clifford G. cwo 
CURTIS, Fuller cwo 
DIECKMANN, Edward J. cwo 
DOGGETT, Thomas E. cwo 
FARMER, David C. cwo 
HUTCHISON, Homer E. cwo 
INGRAHAM, Harry N. cwo 
KENNEY, Henry J. cwo 
KRAGER, Norvyn J. cwo 
LOCHNER, Francis J. cwo 
MOLNAR, John W. cwo 
MONROE, David M. cwo 
RAY, Clifton H. cwo 
RIDDLE, Pervie O. cwo 
WAMBOLD, Donald E. cwo 


Placed On Disability Retired List 


RISELEY. James P. LtGen 
SCHWABLE, Frank H. BGen 
FLAKE, Keigler E. Col 
CULLINAN, Joseph M. Moj 
GROSSCUP, Jr., Benjamin C. Moj 
BERG, Norman J. Capt 
MC CONNELL, George L. Capt 
WELCH, John H Capt 
BOWEN, Jr., Francis E. IstLt 
KNISELEY, William J. TstLt 
PARKER, Jr., William L. TstLt 
SEELYE, ‘'H'' Ruddy TsthLt 


Placed On Retired List 
(Title 10, U. S. Code) 


RINKEN, William J. 


E-8 
FELL, William T. 
TARTAGLIA, Carl 

E-7 


GARZARELLA, Frank W. 
STOFLET, Harold N. 


221271 
212525 


220062 
218322 


Transferred to 


Fleet Marine Corps Reserve 


E-9 


BUSH, Sterling K. 
LANDRUM, James O. 
MEADOWS, William E. 
ZACAVICH, Edward 


E-8 


BOQUET, Andrew P. 
DENNEY, James L. 
GIBSON, Robert F. 
GRAHAM, Kenneth E. 
KIRKENDALL, Harold I. 
HOLT, William W 
LISTER, Richard M. 
LLOYD, Lewis J. 
OSHIER, Bruce 

PITTS, William M. 
STEELE, Wyly M. 
THACKER, Grenues L. 
THEOBALD, Robert P. 
WASHBURN, Charles R. 


WHITFIELD, Jr., James W. 


E-7 


ANDERSON, Robert W. 
BLAIR, Theron H. 
BLANKENHEIM, Lloyd J. 
BOOKER, Arthur L. 
BROOM, Clarence O. 
BROWN, Cleo T. 
BROWN, Fred H. 
CARR, Rodney H. 
CATO, Jesse L. 
COLLINS, David J. 
COMER, Jr., Joseph C. 
CONNOLLY, Martin B. 
DOAN, Harold A. 
EAZARSKY, John A. 
EMERSON, Robert E. 
ESTES, Robert H. 
FISHER, Samuel C. 
FITZGERALD, Jack H. 
FLANAGAN, Joseph M. 
GAGNIER, Alphonse J. 
GOLL, Chester L. 
GROSS, Lawrence C. 
HALL, Oliver R. 
HARTMAN, George . 
HARVILLE, James F. 
HEALY, Dominick J. 
HINITZ, Israel H. 
HOBACK, Roy W. 
HUSKEY, Warren W. 
INMAN, Joe L. 


277332 
274226 
269235 
265432 


255735 
274602 
279361 
279294 
279537 
228876 
268833 
268646 
262633 
270403 
227805 
230196 
267545 
287743 
278590 


256565 
279105 





Placed On Retired List (30 years) 


2311 
0398 


3516 
6413 


JONES, Milton H. 
LEMIEUX, Gilbert J. 


LICARI, Victor 
LICHTENBERGER, poneee % 
MANLEY, Curtis S. 
MITSOPOULOS, William P. 
MOEDER, Dale E. 
MOYER, Emery J. 
MURPHY, Lawrence H. 
NEGRO, Jr., John 
NICHOLS, Ernest D. 
NIXON, James D. 
OLIVA, Anthony S. 
PARKS, Lawrence '‘A‘' 
PAYNE, Paul C. 
PERLMAN, Jerome 
PICKARD, Jr., Virda A. 
PRIBULA, Andrew A. 
RINYAK, Joseph 
ROPER, Warren H. 
SALTER, David T. 
SCHMITTOU, Joseph M. 
STEVENSON, Wilfred L. 
TAYLOR, Roy L. 
TOOPES, James A. 


H. 
. Floyd R. 
ZINCAVAGE, Edward J. 


E-6 


HUTCHINSON, Robert B. 
KITCHENS, Reginald i. 
MC AFEE, Jr., John D. 
STOCKER, Carl L. 
STULL, Jr. WalterS. 
SUGG, Charles W. 


THURMAN, Jr., Charles V. 


WALLER, Murray A. 
WHITE, Linwood W. 
WOODARD, James A. 


E-5 
BEESON, Dorrell M. 
MYHAN, Maurice F. 
RIKKERS, Johan 
a E-4 


GILLIAM, Francis D. 


278979 
253713 
275111 
259713 
265422 
256173 
274194 
279329 
272511 
278498 
279300 
269092 
269165 
279553 
277491 
272790 
270034 
278728 
254923 
274110 
275477 
262906 
279224 
268558 
243095 
268423 
266151 
272301 
262143 


277698 
276136 
272644 
277524 
266767 
277546 
260363 
278587 
225711 
271839 


278470 
280182 
273511 


278935 


0141 


Placed On Disability Retired List 


E-8 
MC LELLAN, John W. 


E-7 


MITCHELL, Jr., James L. 
PARNELL, Gordon V. 
TAYLOR, Jr., John R. 
THORNTON, Milton L. 


E-6 
ASRIT, Douglas E. 
HORTON, Walter C. 
CREAGER, Francis A. 

E-5 


BUGANSKY, Donald S. 
MC KENZIE, Edward J. 
SUAFOA, Uati L 


475209 


271113 
548269 
289709 
912415 


329115 
250267 
285656 


1417763 
589872 
327723 


0398 
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WESTPAC BOUND 


[continued from page 39] 


of the Lexington were always available 
for any assistance to Sailors and Ma- 
rines alike. Divine Services were held 
every Sunday and daily throughout the 
week for all faiths. The Chaplains 
aboard were Commander William J 
Walsh (Catholic) and Lieutenant Com- 
mander Wendell M. Sullivan (Protes- 
tant). 

About mid-voyage, volunteers were 
sought from Marines and sailors to 
climb Mt. Fugi. The cost of this “tour” 
was $10. About 20 Marines signed up 
for the climb. The cost included trans- 
portation to and from Mt. Fugi, two 
box lunches, plus a lunch before and 
after making the ascent. 

Fujiyama, the sacred mountain, has 
been inactive for nearly 250 years. It’s 
12,365 feet high and its snow-capped, 
cone-shaped peak is visible from Tokyo, 
70 miles away, and occasionally from 
Yokosuka. Climbing it is a tough job 
and the Japanese have a proverb for 
those who try: “He who fails to climb 
Fuji once is a fool; he who climbs it 
twice is a bigger fool.” The only favor- 
able months to climb the mountain are 
between July and September, when the 
peak is relatively free of snow. 

While en route to Japan, two drill 
teams were formed, one of Marines, 
the other of Sailors. They will be used 
in honors and ceremonies aboard ship 
and at ports of call. A rifle and pistol 
team was established to compete 
against other ships and stations in the 
WestPac area. 


For physical conditioning, the Ma- 
rines had weights in their berthing 
spaces. The officers had the use of a 
small conditioning room. “You’d think 
aboard a carrier that there would be 
ample room for drill, calisthenics, etc.,” 
lstLt Cameron said. “It just isn’t that 
way at sea. Aircraft take up most of 
the available room on the flight and 
hangar decks and at times we have 
trouble finding space for our daily 
guard mounts.” 

When docked, the fielding of teams 
is enjoyed by all divisions. Last year, 
the Marines won the Captain’s Trophy 
for being the outstanding division in 
competitive sports aboard ship. They 
were first in bowling and basketball. 
They are currently tied for first in 
softball and a roster is being made up 
for the coming football season. 

The penalty for misplacing items of 
uniform aboard ship can be costly. 
Items found adrift are stored in a 
“lucky bag”’ in the first sergeant’s office. 
Once a month, they are auctioned off 
to the highest bidder. Proceeds go into 
the Marine recreation fund, Navy Relief 
or other charities. “Once I had to bid 
15 cents higher than the actual cost 
of a shirt to get mine back,’ ASgt 
Chapman said. ‘The person bidding 
against me either wanted me to pay 
through the nose or wanted a salty 
shirt for his own use.” 

Throughout the voyage to Japan, the 
Navy practiced for heavy weather 
conditions and damage control, and 
readied aircraft for flights. Everyone, 
the Marines included, stood a person- 
nel inspection on the flight deck, 
manned general quarter’s stations and 
attended first aid lectures. 

Skeet shooting, rifle and pistol prac- 
tice was enjoyed by many off the fan- 
tail. The rifle and pistol firing was for 
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familiarization for those individuals re- 
quired to be armed in the performance 
of their duties aboard ship or ashore, 
The firing was supervised by the Ma- 
rines. 

On May 29, the Lexington crossed 
the International Date Line. It was 
announced that there would be no 
tomorrow, Saturday, May 30. This 
same day, LCpl Quint received word 
via cablegram that he was the proud 
father of a. bouncing baby boy. Word 
reached him while standing rifle inspec- 
tion. Immediately following dismissal 
from formation, he passed out cigars. 

The following day, word was passed 
for all hands to turn in U.S. currency 
for Military Payment Certificates 
(MPC). Since it is strictly prohibited 
and illegal to carry U.S. currency off 
the ship in many ports in WestPac, 
this exchange was mandatory. MPCs 
in one-, five- and ten-dollar denomina- 
tions were exchanged by the ship’s dis- 
bursing officer. On June 1, everyone 
was paid in MPC at pay call. Detach- 
ment Marines are paid on the Ist and 
15th of each month. 

The trip to Japan was rather routine. 
No heavy weather was encountered and 
two days out of Yokosuka, flight opera- 
tions were again sounded. Pilots and 
crewmen practiced both day and night 
operations. 

The coast of Japan was sited on June 
4. The USS Lexington anchored off 
shore of Yokosuka, located on the 
island of Honshu, south of Tokyo. The 
immediate relief on the ‘Bonnie Dick” 
from her WestPac commitment was ap- 
parent when gear bearing her name was 
brought aboard. 

The following day, the Lex upped 
anchor and proceded to her assigned 
area of operation in Western Pacific 
waters. During the months following, 
she operated off Formosa and the South 
China Sea. 

When the USS Lexington returns to 
home port in San Diego next Novem- 
ber, another CVA will already have 
taken over her responsibilities on sta- 
tion in the Far East. Until then, the 
Marine Detachment will find that no 
other part of the world has more to 
offer the traveler than the Far East. 
The enchantment of Japan, other ports 
of call, the shops, the culture, the 
shrines, the historic past, all combine 
to make a thoroughly enjoyable visit. 
It will be an experience to be recalled 
time and again through life. 

Above all, they'll remember being a 
strong part of our Pacific operating 
fleet, supporting an active partnership 
in the free world’s effort to create a 
stable global community in which men 
may live in freedom and in peace. 
American seapower is this powerful 
influence, along with amphibious Fleet 
Marine forces. END 
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Proficiency Pay 


About 6000 additional Marines will be awarded 
proficiency pay in Fiscal Year 1960, Headquarters 
Marine Corps announced recently. 

This will double the number programmed for 
FY 1959 and will bring to approximately 12,000 
the total number of Marines authorized “‘pro-pay” 
by June 30. 1960. 

The new FY 1960 proficiency pay program was 
established by Marine Corps Order 7220.12A. 
Field commands have been directed not to execute 
payments, however, until authorized to do so by 
the Commandant. Such authorization is contingent 
on Defense Department approval of the program, 
which is expected in the near future. 

MCO 7220.12A authorizes commanding officers to 
award P-1 pay of 530 per month to Marines in 77 
critical MOSs, to drill instructors, and to one out of 
every 35 Marines for “outstanding effectiveness” 
in non-critical MOSs. Eligibility for pro-pay is 
limited in all cases to personnel in grades E-3 
through E-7. To qualify. E-3s must have more 
than 24 months service. 

The additional 6000 pro-pay awards authorized 
for FY 1960 will be phased in over the four quar- 
ters of the fiseal year. As in 1959, administration 
of the program will be decentralized. Within 
broad criteria established by the Commandant, 
commanding officers will determine which Marines 
are to receive pro-pay awards. 

Pro-pay quotas for FY 1960 are again based on 
a “Critical MOS List” divided into three groups. 
Group I lists 42 critical MOSs, Group IE lists 13, 
and Group III lists 22, for a total of 77. Under 
terms of MCO 7220.12A, COs are authorized to 
award P-1 pay during FY 1960 to as many as 65% 
of their E-3s through E-7s serving in MOSs listed 
in Group I, 30% in Group Hl, and 1214%4% in 
Group ITIL. 

Commands will not reach 100% of their pro- 
pay quotas, however, until after April 1, 1960. 
The schedule calls for each command to achieve 
% of its total quota during the first quarter of the 
fiseal year, 34 during the second quarter, %& dur- 
ing the third quarter, and 100% during the last 
quarter. 

All Dis, E-3 through E-7. who are actually serv- 
ing with recruit platoons, are eligible for P-1 pay, 
as are supervisors of DIs assigned to recruit  pla- 
toons. 

Pro-pay for outstanding effectiveness will again 
be made on the same principle as meritorious mast 
or meritorious promotion, COs are authorized one 
such award for every 35 Marines on board, in 


eligible pay grades, not serving in MOSs listed as 
critical. 

To assist unit commanders in selecting only the 
best qualified personnel for pro-pay awards, com- 
petitive examinations will be administered at local 
command levels, and local selection boards will 
be convened to evaluate eligible personnel. 

The Critical MOS List, as presently constituted, 
will be re-evaluated at Headquarters Marine Corps 
during the second quarter of FY 1960, in the light 
of changing requirements, and = any necessary 
changes will be published for implementation at 
mid-year. 

MCO 7220.12A makes no provision for P-2 or 
P-3 payments, which are provided for by law but 
are not yet authorized by the Department of 
Defense. If such additional pay increments are 
utilized, the order said, implementing instructions 
will be issued by separate directive. 

The FY 1960 proficiency pay program is basic- 
ally similar but not identical to last year’s. Among 
the more important changes are these: 

(1) The number of critical MOSs has been ex- 
panded from 49 to 77. 

(2) E-6s and E-7s are eligible in FY 1960. 
They weren't before. 

(3) Opportunity for outstanding effectiveness 
pro-pay is increased from a ratio of 1-45 to 1-35. 

(4) Drill Instructors competed for pro-pay as 
individuals in FY 1959 but were not eligible as a 
special-category basis. as they are this year. 

The Marine Corps proficiency pay program 
provides that Marines in critical MOSs, awarded 
pro-pay. must be = actually serving in billets 
requiring the skill for which pro-pay is awarded. 
Under the criteria, 87% of the Corps’ authorized 
total of 12.000 pro-pay awards will go to Marines 
in critical MOSs, with the remainder going to DIs 
and Marines cited for outstanding effectiveness. 

This is the Critical MOS List on which proficiency 
pay quotas are currently based. 

Group I: O31. 0791, 0847. 0848. 1141, 1161. 
1444, 1841. 1861, 2131. 2161, 2181. 2191, 2311. 
2533, 2536, 2539, 2541, 2631, 2633, 2636, 2721. 
2731, 2732, 2733, 2741, 2751, 2752, 2753, 2761, 
2771. 2773. 4011, 6614, 6641, 6661, 6631, 6741, 
6811, 7113, 7114, 7141. 

Group Il: 0241, 1341, 1411, 2336, 2529, 2561, 
4009, 4029, 4039, 6412, 6441, 6621, 6713. 

Group HI: O151, 0311, 0331, 0351, 0369, 0811, 
0831, 0842, 0844, 0846, 1345, 1371, 1391, 1811. 
1831, 1833, 2511, 2531, 2543, 3021, 3031, 3513. 
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BULLETIN BOARD (cont.) 


Marine Enlisted Promotion Plans For 
Fiscal Year 1960 


Approximately 56,075 enlisted Marines are 
slated for promotion in Fiscal Year 1960, Head- 
quarters Marine Corps announced recently. 

Tentative promotion plans, based on = current 
loss factors and subject to revision as experience 
dictates, call for the following: 


E-9 279 
E-3 1500 
E-7 1800 
E-6 2500 
E-5 3500 
E-4 15500 
E-3 31000 


Annual Concert Tour 


The U. S. Marine Band will conduct its annual 
Fall concert tour this year from September 13 to 
November 14 and will give performances in 63 
cities across the nation. 

Purposes of the tour are to make the music of 
the Band available to the American public, and to 
assist the Marine Corps recruiting program. 














Lieutenant Colonel Albert F. Schoepper, Diree- 
tor of the Marine Band, and 50 bandsmen will 
make the 1959 tour. 

The Marine Band’s annual tours are arranged 
by a civilian tour manager and are conducted at 
no expense to the government. Performances in 
various cities are sponsored by civic and charitable 
groups. 


Marines To Activate Air Facility On 
Okinawa 


The Marine Corps Air Facility, Fuiema, Okinawa, 
will be added to the list of Marine Corps Aviation 
installations about January 1, 1960. 

The new Marine Corps Air Facility, formerly a 
U.S. Air Force Base, will be the new home of Ma- 
rine Corps Aviation units now based at the naval 
Air Facility, Oppama, Japan. 

Facilities for one Marine Helicopter Group and 
one Marine Observation Squadron are now under 
construction at Futema. It is expected that the 
Marine units stationed at Oppama will be phased 
into the new base as facilities become available. 

The Futema base will provide facilities to sup- 
port the training operation of Fleet Marine Force 
transport helicopters and observation type aircraft 
in support of the Third Marine Division on 
Okinawa. END 
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SOUND OFF 


[continued from page 84] 


trousers and use them as part of my 
civilian apparel? 
ASSet Andrew J. Crate 
O&R Sqd., MCAS 
Cherry Point, N.C. 


@ Permanent Marine Corps Uniform 
Board, HQMC, answered your ques- 
tions with these comments: 

“The intent of paragraph 49081 is 
that trousers will be of sufficient length 
to present a neat and uniform appear- 
ance. It is realized that utility trousers 
will deviate slightly from the estab- 
lished norm due to shrinkage and con- 
ditions of wear; however extreme varia- 
tions in the length of the utility trousers 
are neither justified nor condoned. The 





CINCLANT 


[continued from page 33] 


inspection, physical fitness tests are 
alternated with troop and drill. 

Men reporting aboard come, for the 
most part, from two sources: ITR at 
Camp Lejeune or from Sea School at 
nearby Portsmouth. Sea School alumni 
come for orderly duty but unless and 
until there is a vacancy in the orderlies, 
they are integrated into the guard. 
All must read Guard Orders, Detach- 
ment Regulations and Regulations 
Governing Classification of Documents. 
For the first week, there is no liberty. 
Their section NCOs figure it takes at 
least that long for them to get their 
gear and uniforms approaching the 
shape demanded by their new job. They 
are then assigned a supernumerary 
watch and, after special instruction on 
the .45 caliber pistol, become Pvts and 
PFCs of the Guard. 

Recreation facilities within the com- 
pound are limited to one TV set and 
a nearby gymnasium. Annually, the 
detachment fields a softball and a 
basketball team. But there is no 
theater, no swimming pool, no enlisted 
club. The detachment owns two boats 
and two outboard motors which can 
be checked out. 

ASgt Vernon D. Kingsley, the detach- 
ment’s chief clerk, runs what amounts 
to a “branch office’ of the Norfolk 
Naval Base Police. He handles the 
administrative duties, such as issuing 
SACLANT and CINCLANT decals for 
automobiles, which would normally be 


7/8" angle of cut referred to will be 
deleted from Uniform Regulations in 
the next revision thereto. The primary 
requirement is that trousers will break 
slightly over the shoe in front, and in 
the back, will reach the junction of the 
shoe and heel. Utility trousers are ex- 
pected to meet this requirement insofar 
as good judgment and common sense 
dictate. 

“Marine Corps Order 1020.27 recog- 
nizes, and makes allowance for, the 
mixed effect of blue kersey trousers 
and gabardine coats, or vice versa. This 
should solve ASSgt Crate’s immediate 
problem concerning disposition of his 
blue trousers. The trousers wool kersey 
blue w/hip pockets are not ‘obsolete’ 
but are classed as limited standard and 
will remain in the supply system until 
stocks are exhausted. 

“In regard to the general question of 
utilizing uniform items for wear with 
civilian clothing, again the factor of 


in the realm of the Provost Marshal's 
office. Traffic violators must appear at 
the detachment office for “traffic court.” 
Enlisted first offenders do not, as a 
rule, have to see the CO unless the 
offense is serious. Capt Thornton has 
both the authority to revoke their base 
sticker and, unusual for a detachment 
this size, to convene Special Courts- 
Martial. 

The detachment’s first sergeant is 
lIstSgt Wayne W. Reece, who enlisted 
in 1939 and was aboard the USS Ten- 
nessee when she was hit at Pearl Har- 
bor. 1stSgt Reece, like his present CO, 
is eminently qualified for his present 
assignment. In addition to his seagoing 
experience (most recently aboard the 
USS Ticonderoga from 1954-56), he 
left the Corps in 1945 and, for a year, 
was Chief of Police, Aviation Supply 
Depot, at Pearl Harbor. 

He gets as big a thrill as the man 
involved on those occasions when some- 
one writes a laudatory letter to the CO. 
A recent one, from a Navy commander, 
related how one PFC had performed 
his duty. Working late unexpectedly, 
the commander was startled when the 
PFC burst in on him. “I never heard 
a sound,” the officer wrote. ‘Had I 
been an intruder, I, not the sentry, 
would have been at a disadvantage.” 

There are, naturally, occasional phone 
calls from others which invariably 
begin with, “I don’t want to get your 
sentry in trouble, but...’ On hearing 
this familiar phrase, 1stSgt Reese cups 
his hand over the mouthpiece and asks 
good-naturedly, “Then why are you 
calling?” 

What few complaints are received 
are promptly and thoroughly investi- 
gated. “In nine cases out of ten,’ he 


good judgment and common sense must 
be considered. Any item which ts ex- 
clusively military in character cannot 
be worn with civilian clothing. The use 
of dyes, removal of identifying insignia, 
and alteration to the original appear- 
ance and design could possibly remove 
some items from the category ‘“exclu- 
sively military in character’; however 
other items may retain their military 
character in spite of efforts to the con- 
trary. The responsibility for complying 
with the regulation therefor rests en- 
tirely on the individual.’—Ed. 

END 
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says, “our sentry has simply been doing 
his duty.” 

If one ignores certain anatomical 
features of a beauty queen, she is just 
another girl. If one ignores the flag 
raisings, the ceremonial details and the 
fact that the CINCLANT Marines 
come in daily contact with about 150 
military officers of other nations, this 
detachment is just another guard outfit. 

What, then, is there about this one 
that qualifies it for the “sharpest de- 
tachment” accolade? 

The answer could very well be 
AMSgt Bernardino R. Stabile. The 
detachment’s “Gunny” is one of that 
anonymous breed without which there 
would probably be no Marine Corps 
as we know it. 

Living aboard, he is the unofficial 
Commander of the Guard, available at 
all hours. As hard as his troops work 
on their appearance, they do not meas- 
ure up to his personal example. He is 
immaculate in appearance and above 
reproach in demeanor. 

He, better than any of his troops, 
knows what a deadly enemy boredom 
can be to a lonely sentry on a deserted 
post. He knows that the 18- and 19- 
year-old Marine can see little sense in 
many of the things that are demanded 
of him. But he knows too that, “If 
this wasn’t an important job they 
wouldn’t be using Marines.’ And some- 
how he gets this single idea—‘It’s 
monotonous, but it’s important’’—over 
to his men. 

His dedication to his Corps is 
summed up by the neatly hand-lettered 
sign under the glass on his desk: “It 
is the duty of a professional Marine 
to wait in obscurity most of his life 
for a crisis that may never come .. .” 

END 
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CPORT SHORTS 





by Sgt B. W. Eastburn 


Leatherneck Sports Editor 


ALL-MARINE AWARDS 

Thanks to an idea generated by 
Major Ken MecCreight, Athletic Offi- 
cer at Headquarters, Marine Corps, 
All-Marine champions of the future 
will be relieved of what is often a 
knotty housekeeping problem. 

In years past it has been customary 
to bestow somewhat massive trophies 
on the winners of Marine Corps sports 
championships. These awards, coming 
in the form of clocks, lamps, and desk 
sets. have sometimes caused acute dis- 
comfort to the owners when displayed 
in wall and foot lockers during an 
inspection. 

And all too frequently the awards 
never come into use at all since their 
owners ship them to relatives or 


NAMES IN SPORTS 

When Gerry Smith, sensational 
Camp Lejeune righthander, notched 
his no-hitter last summer against Par- 
ris Island, it was his third in two 
seasons ... The 2-0 win was Smith’s 
23d of the campaign. 

Major Brett Roueche nipped Ist 
Set S. F. Whittington by two strokes 
for the 1959 Kaneohe Marine Corps 
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friends as a means of making room for 
necessities in their quarters. 

Aware of this through his own ex- 
perience, Maj McCreight sought a 
substitute which would: (1) eliminate 
bulky storage. (2) prove of immediate 
utility. and (3) be a valued keepsake. 

With the help of a national jewelry 
firm the major designed a handsome 
ring which he feels embodies all these 
features. Made of heavy gold with a 
ruby stone, the ring will be given to 
women and men athletes alike, but 
only to those who win first place in 
All-Marine championship competition. 

Elaborate in detail, the ring is en- 
eraved on one side with the Marine 
Corps emblem and, on the other, it car- 





Air Station golf championship. They 
were even, going into the 11th hole 
of the final 36-hole round. 

Charles W. Parker of Davidson 
College (N. C.) coached the 13-man 
All-Marine wrestling team in its ap- 
pearance against an All-Army squad 
at Camp Lejeune this Summer. Earlier, 
Parker officiated at the AlMar wrestling 
tourney. 


ries a triumphant eagle over crossed 
officer-NCO swords and name plate. 
Encircling the stone is engraved “All- 
Marine Championship.” 

In the case of rings for women, the 
inscription around the stone reads. 
“All-Marine Women Championship.” 

While the rings are awarded to first 
place winners alone, Maj McCreight 
carried his idea further and evolved 
suitable trophies for second and third 
place awards. In both cases the trophy 
is a jewel box. finished in rich, red 
morocco leather. For male athletes 
this box is ideally suited as a receptacle 
for uniform ornaments, buttons, tie 
clasps. etc. The Woman Marine would 
naturally have need of a container for 
her jewelry. 

For either women or men, the box 
fits nicely into a wall or foot locker 
and to distinguish it as an_ athletic 
award, it carries a gold plate and 
emblem on the cover. 

While the same design is given for 
either second or third place, the sec- 
ond place award is somewhat larger. 
measuring six by ten inches and nearly 
two inches deep. 

Presentation of the new trophies was 


begun this year with the winners of 
All-Marine basketball. Reception by 
both men and women was_ highly 
enthusiastic. Maj McCreight stated. 





AGySet F. G. Williamson, a 
recruiter in Houston, Texas, turned up 
something of an heirloom while look- 
ing through an album belonging to 
his uncle, Mr. Max Williamson of 
Hammond, La. . . . The item—a 
(Juantico Marine basketball schedule 
for 1930. The “Big Q” squad made 
12 home appearances that year in a 
22-game schedule. 

END 
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Always A Marine 


Young was he then as he walked from 
school 

His books were his only care, 

He studied hard but his heart seemed to 
know 

His future wasn’t there. 


Books were made for some he knew 

To help them gain their goal, 

But he told himself that books could never 
Help him save his soul. 


“God put me here for a reason,” he said. 
I wondered what he could mean, 
And then he told me that it was 


To be a U. S. Marine. 


I remember the day he left for P. I. 
A young brave boy was he then, 
And never was he known to cry 

So he took his place among men. 


Months passed by and he proudly returned 
In his badge of famous green, 
He’d done his job and he’d worked hard 


For the name of U. S. Marine. 


One night as we talked of all our plans 
He told me with voice so low, 

Not to cry if he should die a Marine 
For that’s how he wanted to go. 


He made me promise I'd stand up proud 

“Raise your head to the sky and me, Hon, 

When the guns are fired and I'm laid to 
rest 

With Taps at Arlington.” 


He left once more for faraway 
His future then unknown, 
He stood his post in silence 
A Marine that seemed alone. 


But he knew that everywhere he served 
It’s never really just him; 

It’s every Marine of every war 

That ever will be or has been. 


Their mission is to preserve the peace 
Their heritage old and austere, 

His buddies all the same as he 
With feelings, but never fear. 


Just before he 
Death took my Marine from me. 

He died as he wished but so very young; 
God wanted him, too, you see. 


was coming home 


At Arlington down the long rows of crosses 
His body was borne one day, 

Reminding us all of the terrible price 
The owners of Freedom must pay. 


He’s now at the Gyrene Rendezvous 
Among buddies from all the wars, 
Each one their precious lives they gave 
Fighting for Freedom's cause. 


And so with Pride and Sorrow 
I saw him laid to rest, 
Not far from Soldiers still Unknown 
Not far from the very best. 
Dorothy L. Patten 


yrene Gynsgles 


Reveille 


Sound the alarm! Turn on the lights! 
Rise, Marines, there is no night! 

Rub your sleepy eyes once more, 

The day is holding wide its door; 
Throw your weary dreams away— 
Reveille, reveille, bugles play! 


The tired Marines give no heed or care 
To the bugle’s blast in the morning air; 
You gotta get up, but golly gee, 

I went to bed at half past three! 

The Duty says I’m much too slow— 
Reveille, reveille, bugles blow! 


Rise, Marines, and answer the call! 
The blaring bugles rise and fall! 
Sleep no more! The night is done, 
The day is waiting for everyone; 
You gotta get up at break of day— 
Reveille, reveille, bugles play! 
PFC Joseph L. Escalante 





Marine Memoriam 


Remember Tarawa, Iwo Jima, and Bataan; 

Remember how Leathernecks fought to 
hold the land. 

They died on 
captivity, 

Their dowry to us was the right to be free. 


foreign shores to escape 


The Marines have led the way since 1775, 

Fighting like demons, often having to die. 

Often called to duty on land or sea, 

Making the supreme sacrifice to remain 
free. 


Remember Pearl Harbor? The Marines 
still do. 
They train and train; to their country they 
are true. 
While others may relax when things are 
all right, 
The Marines remain ready to stand up and 
fight. 
Stanley Warren, Jr. 





Remember This, Marine ... 


The sinew of patriotism is set 

Not in the purloin of heroic deeds, long 
complete, 

From the doer in his grave, 

Nor in the echo of orations prosaically 
obsolete, 

Plagiarized 
tirades, 

But rather is the jell of blood and sweat. 


from the texts of ancient 


Your courage is not manifest by prattle 

Nor by false claims laid to deeds undone 

For those are ways of cowards; 

Know this, that 
criterion, 

And heaven is its eternal reward 

When it is met with honor on the field of 
battle. 


death is for courage a 


Peace will not be won without affliction 
And death alone will not suffice to quell 
The ruthless tyrant’s conquest; 
You must bear the brunt of living hell 
If from the enemy this freedom you would 
wrest 
And suppress the spreading fires of Hell’s 
coalition. 
George D. Jimerson 


Joint Disagreement 


When feminine limbs are being discussed 
Regarding all their charm— 
Breathes a Marine with soul so dead 
He’d talk about an arm? 

Robert H. Price 


The Mighty Marines 


This—the 
Marines 

Along yon beachhead side; 

There, now, a signpost seawardly leans, 

Proclaiming your deeds with pride. 


place where you _ fought, 





This—the place where you fought uphill— 

Braving the tasks of the Corps; 

Forward with courage, your soldierly skill 

Have proved you the saviors in war. 
Amos Leon Parker, Sr. 


Outranked 


Some joke about the women’s ranks, 
And I admit it’s funny 
To call an E-6 WM 


By her rank, “Acting Gunny.” 


But this is not a woman’s “first”?— 
(Do I note disbelief?)— 

They far outrank us lowly men, 
I’ve found out, to my grief. 


(Like) I’m a yardbird off the base 
—Laugh, Darn You! It’s Not Funny!— 
For, in the T/O at our house, 
My loving wife’s the gunny! 
ASSg# Ralph W. Deaver 
END 
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SHARK FISHING OFF THE 
GREAT BARRIER REEF by 
Horace Mazet. Ariel Books— 
Farrar, Straus and Cudahy, 
New York. Price $3.00 


This is a tale for those who have, at 
some time, cocked an ear to the call of 
Southern Seas or dreamed of sailing 
away to tropic shores below the 
horizon. 

The author has blended an authorita- 
tive knowledge of marine life and 
Australia into a quick-moving saga of 
two young shark hunters who find high 
adventure along the coral reaches of the 
Great Barrier Reef. 

At 15, Bob Smith and his native pal, 
Ebony, are both skilled sailors and 
expert fishermen. In the Wombat, their 
40-foot sloop, they cruise among the 
reefs and islands of the Barrier which 
stretches a thousand miles. along 
Australia’s eastern shoreline. 

Sharks, storms, and shipwreck are 
only a part of the hazards met by the 
two youngsters. Giant sea _ serpents, 
vicious eels, huge man-eating groupers, 
killer whales and crocodiles all abound 
on the Reef. 

But Bob and Ebony find greater 
danger than any of these. A band of 
“‘pearl-poachers,”’ hunted by _ the 
Australian government, are using the 
Reef for a hideout. Discovered and 
exposed by the boys, the outlaws seek 
vengeance in a violent climax to the 
shark hunting venture. 

Woven into the story is ample evi- 
dence of the author’s love for the sea. 
Evident, too, is his expert knowledge 
of the sea and its inhabitants. 

A retired Marine lieutenant colonel, 
author Horace Mazet is well acquainted 
with adventure. 

In 1928, he won his wings at Pensa- 
cola and served on active duty with 
the Corps from 1929 to 1930, from 1935 
to 1938, and again from 1940 to 1945. 

A graduate of Brown University in 
1926, and of Columbia School of 
Journalism in 1934, Horace Mazet has 
written many articles and stories for 
a wide variety of publications. In ad- 
dition to Leatherneck, he has con- 
tributed to such magazines as American 
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Legion, Aero Digest, Esquire, Flying, 
Saturday Evening Post and Sports 
Illustrated. 

Author of two other books and co- 
author of a third, LtCol Mazet’s latest 
writing effort is a collaboration on 
Marine Corps vertical assault tactics. 

In recent years he has made several 
safaris in Equatorial Africa, shooting 


motion pictures of natives, wild life, 
and big game for “Tarzan” films and 
TV productions. 

The writer made one safari of 11,000 
miles, twice across Africa, and another 
of 4500 miles. 

He is a life member of the Kenya 
Wild Life Society, an organization 
whose aim is to stamp out wholesale 
poaching of African game. 

Now living on Balboa Island, Calif., 
LtCol Mazet devotes much of his 
leisure time to photography and fishing 
—sharks only. 

B. W. Eastburn 


SWINGS AND ROUND- 
ABOUTS, by A. de Courcy 
Denny, Greenwich Book Pub- 
lishers, New York, N. Y. 
Price $2.75 


A. de Courcy Denny was born in 
England of Irish parents, and gradu- 
ated from the Royal Military Academy, 
Woolwich. He served in Europe dur- 
ing the First World War with the Royal 
Field Artillery, but later transferred to 
the Royal Air Force, in which he 
served in the Middle East as a pilot. 

Although no mention is made that 
the stories are factual accounts taken 
from real life, the reader could well 
assume as much from the smoothness 
with which each story is written, and 
the color of everyday living which has 
been injected into each. 

Swings and Roundabouts is a col- 
lection of many shert stories involving 
mostly Royal Air Force _ aviators, 
mechanics, and their loves. Each story 
gives the reader the feeling of being on 
the scene of action, catching a glimpse 
of how other people live and love. 

Suspense is dominant throughout each 
story, but like O. Henry, each tale has 
a carefully woven plot and climax 
which will both amaze and amuse the 
reader. 

Not to be construed as depressing, 
each story is filled with love and hate; 
pride and honor; and suspense and 
drama, which will tend to keep the 
reader gripped in the emotions of 
vivid life-like characters throughout 
the novel. 

Despite the fact that A. de Courcy 
Denny has taken the initiative to write 
about fighting men, he has not given 
the same personality to any two of his 
characters. He is genuinely original in 
his descriptions of those great men who 
piloted the fragile flying machines of 
World War I, their personal inner- 
workings, their devotion to their coun- 
try, their pride and emotions, and their 
entanglements in love. 

Swings and Roundabouts is a novel, 
strong in the emotion department, par- 
ticularly where it concerns the man 
and woman in war. 


Thurlow D. Ellis 
END 
































1. MARINE OFFICER'S GUIDE. Written 
jointly by Lt. Gen. G. C. Thomas, Rear 
Adm. A. A. Ageton and Col. R. D. Heinl, 
Jr., this first work of its kind provides a 
mine of useful information for all officers 
and officer candidates. For junior and 
senior alike, it is fully as much a book for 
Reserve officers as for Regulars. 

Discount Price $5.75 


2. 1958 BOUND VOLUME. All twelve 
issues of Leatherneck for 1958 handsomely 
bound for permanent retention. A book 
that will enhance your library shelf. Each 
volume is $10.00. Available with your 
name imprinted on the cover in gold let- 
ters. Name imprint $1.50 extra (submit 
the name you wish stamped on the cover 
plainly printed.) 


3. RECKLESS, PRIDE OF THE MARINES 
by Andrew Geer. The true story of the 
gallant horse who braved gunfire to bring 
ammunition to the Marines on the Korean 
front, written by the author of The New 
Breed. 

Discount Price $3.00 
4, “—AND A FEW MARINES"—Written 
and illustrated by Col. John W. Thoma- 
son, Jr. Here are stories of Marines 
written by a man who was a Marine and 
knew what he was writing about. 

Discount Price $5.00 


5. HEROES, U. S. MARINE CORPS. A 
comprehensive volume of 621 pages con- 
taining photographs of current and obso- 


lete medals and decorations, and a com-, 


plete list of all Marine Corps winners of 
the Medal of Honor, Navy Cross, and 
Silver Star, since the Civil War. 

Price $10.00 


6. BAND OF BROTHERS by _ Ernest 
Frankel. Acclaimed by reviewers as one 
of the best books about Marine action in 


Korea. 
Discount Price $4.00 


7. THIS IS WAR! A photo-narrative of 
the Marines in Korea, authored by Life 
photographer David Douglas Duncan. The 
majority of these action photos are pub- 
lished for the first time in this book. 
Special Price—$2.00 
8. MARINE CORPS WIFE by Sally 
Jerome and Nancy Brinton Shea. This 
comprehensive handbook tells all the Ma- 
rine Corps wife needs to know about the 
customs of the Service and the manage- 
ment of a Marine Corps household. 
Discount Price $3.00 
9. BAA BAA BLACK SHEEP. By Col. 
Cregory “Pappy” Boyington. Marine 
flycr and one of the most controversial 
personalities of World War II. “Pappy” 





tells his own story in this tale of an un- 
predictable Marine flyer. 
Discount Price $4.00 


10. LAUGHTER IN HELL by Stephen 
Marek. How American Marines. soldiers 
and sailors survived the rigors and priva- 
tions of Japanese prison camps is told 
with grim humor and startling truth. 
Discount Price $4.25 


11. GUIDEBOOK FOR MARINES. The 
sixth edition of the popular Marine ref- 
erence manual is now available. 

Price $1.50 


12. 8-MAN DRILL. Twenty-three pages 
of illustrated instruction for recently 
adopted drill at squad and platoon level. 
Included free with each Guidebook pur- 
chased in the future. Price if ordered 
separately— 

Hard Paper Cover $ .50 

Without Cover $ .40 


13. THE MAGNIFICENT BASTARDS by 
Lucy H. Crockett. A rugged novel of 
Marine Raiders caught in the intrigues 
and devastation of war in the South 
Pacific. Discount Price $3.00 


14. ONE WAS A MARINE. By Major 
Doyle A. New. Written as the author 
moved about the Corps’ various stations 
during the years from 1930 until World 
War II. 

Discount Price $3.00 


15. MOTOR MANUAL. The 36th edition 
including the new ’59 cars. Complete with 
specifications, statistics and repair pro- 
cedures, 

Discount price $7.00 





discount prices. 


The LEATHERNECK Bookshop can obtain any book in print for you. 


If your favorite book is not listed on this page, write for service offering 





16. THE CHOSIN RESERVOIR CAM- 
PAIGN. The official report of a grim 
campaign compiled by the Historical 
Branch, HQMC. Discount Price $2.50 


MARINE CORPS MONOGRAPHS 


These 7 illustrated monographs cover 
various Marine Corps amphibious opera- 
tions during WWII. They have been pre- 
pared by the Historical Branch, HQMC. 


Discount 
Price 

17. Central Solomons ......... $2.95 
18. Guadalcanal ...... selcicieee eta 
WE: (Gem seis ccc eisiseweevee: TEES 
ZO. WAERSNGUS cieiciéc.cardeesis coe $295 
21. (N@WOBPIEGIN: 6 000%.cccee $3.85 
Ze: GAMIRGMOY os toliisse-ois' sea sce “Saeee 


23. Marine Aviation in 
the Philippines cecccees garde 


MODCRN JUDO 


A professional course in the art of 
jujitsu, written by the vice-chairman of 
the National AAU Judo committee, in 
three volumes and fully illustrated. 


24. Volume 1: Basic Fundamental Tech- 
niques. 

Discount Price $4.25 

25. Volume 2: Advanced Technique for 


the Judo Expert. 
Discount Price $4.25 


26. Volume 3: The Complete 40 Gokyo 
Techniques. 
Discount Price $4.25 
27. Complete Three Volume Set. 
Discount Price $12.00 





LEATHERNECK BOOKSHOP 
P.O. Box 1918, Washington 13, D. C. 





[] Check [|] Money Order 
(Please do not send cash) 





Circle the number(s) of book(s) desired. AMOUNT ENCLOSED $........... 
. 2s -£ Ss 49 9 10 tl 12 13 14 15 16 } 
17 18 ie 28. 2) 22. 628 24 25 26 27 ' 
Send the book(s) immediately to: 
OEE 1) (| [gue OT aOR RR ee PT 
ENO STEPS CSET) LA Bre oR er Re ere eee aN ne 
ee NE oS vccscactans VOW i ise 
LEATHERNECK will pay the postage on all orders. 959 
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/AHOY |! Next time you buy beer take a reading, 
/ Budweiser is so proud of its ingredients, | 
it lists them plainly on every label. : 


/ 
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